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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

When  Hearts  Are  Changed 

Scouting  Targets  the  Ghetto 

Denver's  Metro  Mission 


merican  students  in  India  (see  pages  34-38) 


Gold  chrysanthemums,  thorns  like  those  on  the  shrub  that  is  the  source  of  myrrh,  an  incense  burner :  these  speak  symbolically 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Magi  during  Epiphany.  I  'iolet.  or  purple,  as  seen  in  these  Lenten  flowers,  is  Lent's  liturgical  color. 


ALTAR  FLOWER 

...these  are  more  than  decoration 
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Red,  for  fire,  Christian  ccal,  and  the  work  and  ministry  of  the  church,  is  used  throughout  Pentecost  in  celebration 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples.  Green,  used  during  Kingdomtidc,  signifies  life,  hope,  and  growth. 


JL  ROM  THE  EARLY  Christian  Era  the  Christian 
calendar  has  been  divided  into  seasons  :  Advent,  Christ- 
mastide,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Eastertide,  and  Pentecost. 
And  in  1937  Kingdomtide  was  added.  The  year's  first 
half,  from  Advent  through  Eastertide,  deals  with  Gods 
revelation  to  man  through  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  second 
half,  beginning  with  Pentecost  and  continuing  through 
Kingdomtide,  concerns  man  s  response  to  this  revela- 
tion, a  time  for  Christian  instruction  and  growth  in  dis- 
cipleship.  Most  Protestant  denominations  today  observe 
these   liturgical   seasons   in  varying   degrees.   The   pro- 
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gression  gives  us  an  orderly  guide  for  teaching  and 
worship,  and  ensures  the  witness  of  the  whole  gospel. 
Although  lilies  are  commonly  associated  with  Easter 
and  poinsettias  with  Christmas,  there  is  no  liturgical 
tradition  for  use  of  flowers  as  there  is  for  colors.  Certain 
flowers,  however,  because  of  their  color,  shape,  or  asso- 
ciation with  biblical  events,  can  bring  meaningful  sym- 
bolism to  worship  services.  Arrangements  like  these  by 
Jack  Inman  for  "Floral  Art  in  the  Church"  (Abingdon 
Press,  $6.95)  show  how  such  flowers  speak  age-old 
religious  truths.  -HELEN  JOHNSON 


13,009  churches  improve  thei 
programs  with  regular  librar 
assistance  from  Cokesbury 


(your  church  can  be  number  13010) 


J\.t  Cokesbury  we  specialize  in  helping 
organize,  stock  and  staff  church  libraries 
We  also  assist  in  maintaining  and  improving 
them.  That's  why  13,009  churches  have  reg 
istered  their  libraries  with  Cokesbury — ovei 
one-fourth  of  them,  3,367,  are  non-Unitec 
Methodist.  People  like  you  recognize  th« 
library  as  the  perfect  place  for  church  schoo 
materials,  storage  of  A-V's,  and  helpful  reading 
material  for  church  members.  If  your  church  has 
a  library,  register  it  with  Cokesbury  for  pro- 
grammed improvement.  If  not,  now  is  the 
time  to  start  one.  Make  your  church  the 
13,010th.  Contact  the  trained  staff  at 
one  of  the  six  Regional  Service 
Centers  or  nineteen  retail  stores 
...  by  phone,  mail  or  in  person. 


Cokesbury  Since  1789 


REGIONAL  SERVICE  CENTERS:  Dallas  •  Richmond  •  Park  Ridge  •  Teaneck  •  Nashville  •  San  F 

Retail  Stores:  Atlanta  •  Baltimore  •  Birmingham  •  Boston  •  Chicago 

•  Cincinnati  •  Dallas  •  Dayton  •  Detroit  •  Harrisburg  •  Houston  •  Kansas  City  •  Los  Angele 

•  Nashville  •  New  York  •  Pittsburgh  •  Richmond  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
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After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  For  centuries, 
India  has  conjured  up  images  of  mystery 
and  romance  to  peoples  of  the  Western 
world — explorers  like  Marco  Polo,  silks, 
spices,  jewels,  and  other  rare  goods,  not 
to  mention  strange  and  adventuresome 
tales.  Our  own  limited  impressions  of 
India  we  owe  to  the  works  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  movies  starring  Sabu,  the 
elephant  boy, 

In  recent  times,  India  has  projected 
other,  less  appealing  images:  a  parched 
land  wracked  by  crop-killing  droughts, 
a  thirsty  land  and  a  starving  people,  a 
nation  hard  hit  by  disease  and  death  in 
overcrowded  cities  like  Calcutta;  an  an- 
cient civilization  moving  rapidly  into  a 
modern  age — where  oxcarts  and  jetliners 
serve  the  same  airports. 

To  this  land  of  paradoxes  last  fall  came 
the  sophomore  class  of  Callison  College, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  to  spend  a  full  academic 
year  of  study.  Some  of  the  students  are 
seen  on  this  month's  cover  as  the  atten- 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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live  .uiclience  for  a  folk  dance  per- 
il irmance  by  a  group  of  brightly  cos- 
tumed youngsters  in  the  village  of 
Byrapura  near  Bangalore,  where  the  Cal- 
lison  class  has  a  campus  8,000  miles  from 
home.  You  will  meet  some  of  them  and 
share  their  experience  in  'Toward  a 
Greater  Understanding'  [page  34]. 

Dr.  Larry  A.  Jackson,  provost  at  Calli- 
son  and  one  of  our  contributors  last 
November,  says  the  decision  to  have  the 
entire  second-year  class  spend  the  year  in 
a  non-Western  culture  sprang  from  the 
obvious  need  for  Americans  to  become 
more  aware  of  the  cultural  wealth  of 
Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Slavic 
Europe.  An  ardent  advocate  of  interna- 
tional  education,  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  stu- 
dent-center director  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  Germany,  earlier  in  his  career; 
and  from  1959-64  he  was  director  of 
Santiago  College,  a  Methodist-founded 
private  school  in  Chile. 

Dr.  Jackson  confirms  that  the  overseas 
curriculum  is  demanding  and  adds:  "We 
hope  that  the  year  abroad  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  which  will  enable  the  students  to 
return  to  the  Stockton  campus  to  build 
a  major  in  the  area  of  their  vocational 
interest  in  their  junior  and  senior 
years."  He  doesn't  say  so,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  unthinkable  that  some 
of  the  young  people  may  be  inspired 
to  return  to  India  or  another  foreign  land 
as  missionaries. 

The  passing  of  February  and  Down 
With  Picket  Fences!  [page  41]  reminds  us 
that  United  Methodism  and  Scouting  are 
not  exactly  strangers.  A  look  at  Boy  Scout 
statistics  alone  shows  that  United  Meth- 
odist churches  represent  the  second  larg- 
est sponsoring  group  (behind  the  PTA) 
of  packs,  troops,  and  posts.  They  sponsor 
about  10  percent  of  the  nation's  more 
than  153,000  Boy  Scout  units. 

In  researching  the  article  on  the  Scout- 
ing movement's  awakening  social  con- 
science, Associate 
Editor  Martha 
(Marti)  Lane  found 
that  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Inc.,  has  con- 
ducted major  re- 
search of  special 
interest  to  Christian 
leaders  who  are 
committed  to 
working  in  the  in- 
ner city  or  in  rural 
areas  of  economic 
and  social  deprivation 
two  published  report: 
Innovation  and  Imagination  tor  Youth. 
and  Creative  Adaptation  to  Change.  Both 
are  available  from  Camp  Fire  Girl  na- 
tional headquarters,  65  Worth  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10013.  Mention  Mrs. 
Alice  H.  Smolens  when  vou  write. 

Our  writer  was  herself  once  a  Camp 
Fire  Girl  (and  before  that,  a  Blue  Bird) 
back  in  her  home  community  of  Frog 
Pond.  Oreg.  (about  25  miles  south  of 
Portland).  Bui  s|1r  was  forced  to  drop 
out    ol    both,    she    explains,    because    of 


She 
in 


mentions 
particular: 


after-school  responsibilities — as  chief 
milkmaid  for  her  father's  45-head  dairy 
herd. 

Most  every  parent  has  known  the  un- 
easy pang  of  concern  about  all  that 
time  being  spent  at  "that  other  house" 
— a  feeling  Betty  L.  Routh  of  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  describes  so  well  in  Roger's  House 
[see     page    46]. 

A  veteran  housewife  married  to  a  pro- 
fessor-photographer, Mrs.  Routh  is  a 
fledgling  freelance  writer  who  promised 
to  split  the  proceeds  of  her  first  sale  to 
a  major  magazine  with  her  son.  So  in 
December,  she  tucked  half  of  her  pay- 
ment from  TOGETHER  in  a  Christmas 
card  (after  taking  off  the  top  tenth  "for 
others")  and  sent  it  to  her  son,  now  a 
second-year  student  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  "He  will  be  so  proud  of  me," 
Mrs.  Routh  predicted,  "until  he  learns 
that  the  article  is  an  intimate  'exposure' 
of  him!" 

Our  mention  in  January  of  the  first 
People  Called  Methodists  family 
prompted  a  note  from  reader  Mrs.  Ellis 
F.  Gardner  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  who 
sent  along  a  Christmas  newsletter  she 
had  received  from  TOGETHER's  1958 
"Family  of  the  Year."  A  decade  ago,  we 
pictured  Jim  and  Dorothy  Detweiler  of 
Burbank,  Calif.,  (more  recently  of  "sock- 
it-to-me"  fame)  with  Richie,  11,  Jeanie, 
15,  and  Doug,  17. 

The  1968  Christmas  report:  Jim  re- 
ceived his  25-year  pin  from  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  and  was  honored  on  re- 
tiring after  nine  years  as  president  of 
Burbank  Beautiful.  Wife  Dorothy  is 
studying  creative  writing  and  boning  up 
for  a  trip  to  the  South  Pacific  where 
son  Rick  and  his  wife  Carol  are  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  Micronesia.  Jeanie, 
married  to  a  high-school  teacher  near 
Long  Beach  area,  is  the  mother  of  two. 

The  entire  clan  drove  more  than  3,200 
nonstop  miles  to  Boston  last  year  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  Doug.  Recently 
graduated  from  Harvard  graduate  school 
of  business,  he  now  is  a  corporation  ex- 
ecutive and  resides  two  blocks  from  sister 
Jeanie  and  her  husband,  Jim  Larson. 
They  both  are  within  45  minutes  of  Mom 
and  Dad  Detweiler. 

It  seems  that  families  that  appear  to- 
gether in  TOGETHER  stay  together. 

— Your  Editors 
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Church  in  Action  /  The  'Ayes'  Have  It 


The  Conciliar  Movement: 
Ecumenism's  Advance  Front 


J7  OR  ITS  theme  song,  even  if  only 
temporarily,  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment might  want  to  consider  The 
Ayes  of  Texas. 

A  chain  of  "aye"  votes  last  year  by 
Lone  Star  staters  led  directly  to  deaths 
of  the  Texas  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Texas  Catholic  Conference 
and,  in  their  places,  the  worlds 
first  body  created  by  and  for  Protes- 
tants, Roman  Catholics,  and  Orthodox. 

Even  though  the  eyes  of  the  ecu- 
menical world  will  be  on  the  con- 
stituting assembly  of  the  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Churches  February  24-25 
in  Austin,  Texas,  the  Texas  move  is 
only  one  of  many  changing  the  face 
of  ecumenism  today.  The  changes 
come  often,  though  seldom  without 
months  or  years  of  planning.  And 
some  of  the  changes  make  predictions 
or  hopes  of  only  three  or  four  years 
ago  look  grossly  understated. 

United  Methodist  participation  in 
these  changes  varies,  but  the  denomi- 
nation makes  itself  noticed.  In  Texas, 
for  example,  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Area 
United  Methodist  Bishop  W.  Kenneth 
Pope  will  serve  as  president  over  the 
Texas  Council  of  Churches'  final  as- 
sembly and  is  the  president-designate 
of  the  successor  body  which  will  unite 
some  40  Protestant  judicatories.  10 
Roman  Catholic  dioceses,  and  a  Greek 
Orthodox   Church    archdiocesan    unit. 

bishop  Pope  is  given  credit,  along 
with  Catholic  bishops  of  Dallas-Fort 
\\  orth,  San  Antonio,  and  Houston,  for 
prodding  and  pulling  the  state's 
churchmen  until  Christian  unity 
reached  new  and  unprecedented 
breadth.  Next  effort  will  be  for  in- 
volvement by  the  major  conservative 
evangelical  bodies. 

Prepared  for  NCC  Death 

One  realizes  the  scope  of  ecumen- 
ism's changes  when  he  notes  some 
recent  words  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  (NCC)  general  secretary. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy  told  a  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  execu- 
tives' meeting  in  St.  Louis  that  he 
was  prepared  to  see  the  NCC  die  if 
necessary  to  meet  new  demands  of 
"inelusiveness."  "Die,"  of  course,  is 
what  the  Texas  Council  of  Churches 
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CatlwUc-Protestant  relations  are  discussed  l>\j  the  first  three 
Catholics  elected  to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  staff  and  (second  right) 
NCC  General  Secretary  R.  II.  Edwin  Espy.  From  left:  Father  Edmund 
Delaney,  Sister  Ann  Patrick  Ware,  and  Father  David  ].  Bowman. 


and  Catholic  Conference  voted  to  do. 

Dr.  Espy  also  called  for  openness  to 
increasing  ecumenicity  in  churches 
more  conservative  than  those  normally 
associated  with  the  unity  movement. 
"A  particular  phenomenon  that  we  do 
not  consider  sufficiently  in  ecumenical 
circles,"  he  said,  "is  that  many  of  the 
conservative  bodies  are  beginning  to 
seek  co-operation,  at  least  with  one 
another  .  .  .  [Their]  drive  for  separate- 
ness  is  beginning  to  yield  to  both 
theological  and  pragmatic  considera- 
tions as  they  face  the  same  revolution- 
ary world  that  is  confronted  by  the 
rest  of  the  church." 

Pragmatism  shone  through  another 
of  Dr.  Espy's  comments  when  he  said 
the  ecumenical  movement  needs  "to 
provide  a  framework  within  which 
the  Negro  churches  can  express  more 
adequately  their  ecumenical  impulses 
and  realize  their  own  highest  destiny." 

Dr.  Espy  listed  the  following  priori- 
ties in  ecumenism  during  die  next 
decade* — flexibility  and  m  o  b  i  1  i  t  y  , 
power  to  perform  ministry  on  behalf 
of  churches,  better  financial  support, 
and  a  vision  encompassing  all  Chris- 
tians rather  than  a  limited  segment. 


Unity,  Suffering  Foreseen 
Another  ecumenist  seer.  Dr.  Harold 
E.  Fey,  recently  predicted  one  third 
ol  United  States  Protestantism  will  be 
united  before  1999  and  said  the 
church  in  that  30-year  period  will 
undergo  "suffering  and  tribulation." 
Dr.  Fey,  former  editor  of  The 
Christian  Century  ecumenical  weekly 
magazine  and  professor  emeritus  al 
Christian  Theological  Seminary  in 
Indianapolis,  said  the  way  to  unit)  i1- 
being  shown  by  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  (COCU).  This  involves 
nine  Protestant  denominations,  in- 
cluding United  Methodism. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  editor- 
professor  also  foresaw  strong  Proles- 
tant-Roman  Catholic  co-operation  but 
with  likelihood  that  "forces  of  obstruc- 
tion" in  both  branches  of  Christendom 
will  cause  disruption  and  suffering. 
He  said  difficulties  will  arise  because 
the  church  cannot  avoid  challenging 
repression  of  the  poor  and  expanding 
militarization  at  home  and  abroad. 

Two-Year  Study   Ends 

United  Methodist  attention  to  the 
changing  face  of  ecumenism  is  timely 


now  with  a  two-scar  church-wide 
stud)  oi  Christian  unity  having  ended 
onlj  recendj .  A  chief  resource  in  thai 
stud)  was  the  studs  book  Thai  the 
World  May  Believe,b)  Dr.  Albert  C. 
Outler,  \iiotlici  part  oi  thai  studs  saw 

the  Women's  Division,  Board  ol  Mis- 
sions, step  up  publicity  and  interpreta- 
tion   of    COCU    in    its    literature    and 

publications. 

\  glance  along  the  ecumenical  hori- 
/on  shosss  changes  in  the  lace  ol 
ecumenism  at  world,  national,  state, 
and  local  levels.  Current  developments 

include; 

World:  The  Joint  Working  Croup 
ol  the  World  Council  ol  Churches  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  given 
official  status  by  both  parents  last 
summer  following  its  organization  in 
June,  1967.  Delegates  to  (lie  WCC's 
Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala,  Sweden, 

adopted  a  report  saying  they  were 
confident  that  group  ssill  continue  to 
bring  "deeper  units  to  the  ecumenical 
movement."  Possibility  of  Catholic 
membership  in  the  WCC  was  spurred 
by  an  assembly  address  by  Father 
Roberto  Tucci  of  Home,  and  Pope 
Paul  sent  a  message  affirming  the 
"mutual  intention"  of  both  "to  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  collaboration 
which  already  exists." 

The  question  of  Catholic  member- 
ship in  the  WCC  is  too  big,  though, 
to  remain  long  below  the  surface. 
WCC  staff  member  Tatiana  Athanasi- 
adis  explored  it  in  a  recent  publication 
of  the  WCC's  press  service.  After 
noting  "the  question  of  numbers"  as 
a  real  obstacle  because  Roman  Cathol- 
icism has  almost  as  many  members 
as  all  WCC  churches,  the  writer  said 
Roman  Catholics  would  not  necessarily 
alssass  sole  as  a  bloc  within  the 
WCC  and  added:  "It  is  equally 
possible  that  they  would  sometimes 
differ  completely  from  one  another 
and  (hat  some  Roman  delegates  might 
agree  more  often  with  their  'separated' 
rather    than    their    'united'    brethren." 

Joint  Catholic-WCC  efforts  in  Bia- 
fran  relict  oiler  only  one  example  of 
how  the  two  are  co-operating  without 
organic  union. 

National:  When  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  recently  promoted 
tin1  liist  nun  on  its  staff,  new  attention 
ssas  called  to  Sister  Aim  Patrick  Ware 
and  the  two  ptiests  who  seise  ssith 
her  on  the  NCC's  Division  of  Christian 
Unity.  At  about  that  same  time  the 
Medical  Mission  Sisters,  a  Philadel- 
phia-based order,  became  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  religious  community 
affiliated  with  the   \(  I 

From  the  United  Methodist  vicss-- 
point,  again  it  ssas  the  Hoard  of 
Missions  which  made  one  o|  ihe  big- 
gest recent  ripples  Th«  board  an- 
nounced last  spring  it  would  consider 


Have  Texans  Set  the  Pattern? 


A 


PATTERN  for  the  larger  ecu- 
menical movement"  is  how  United 
Methodist  Bishop  W.  Kenneth 
Pope  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Area  describes  the  upcoming 
Texas  Conference 
of   Churches. 

Bishop  Pope, 
as  1968-69  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas 
Council  of 
Churches,  has 
accepted  the 

nominating  com- 
mittee's invita- 
tion to  be  the  Texas  Conference 
of  Churches'  first  president.  He  is 
scheduled  to  be  succeeded  in 
1970,  also  at  the  nominating  com- 
mittee's request,  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  John  L.  Morkovsky  of 
the  Galveston-Houston  Diocese. 
Bishop  Pope  told  TOGETHER: 
"This  is  not  the  result  of  a  dying 
organization  or  a  dying  movement 
here  in  Texas  necessarily.  We've 
made  great  strides  here  in  ecu- 
menicity as  they  have  all  over  the 
world,  but  we  feel  that  this  may 
be  a  pattern  for  the  larger  ecumen- 
ical movement  which  quite  frankly 


is  very  much  needed  now. 

"I  think  there  is  a  yawning 
response  to  the  conventional 
ecumenical  efforts  being  put  on 
today,  nationally  and  internation- 
ally .  .  . 

"The  goals  of  ecumenicity  of 
getting  everybody  to  say  it  alike, 
think  it  alike,  do  it  alike  are  un- 
realistic. What  we  must  do  now  is 
get  on  a  more  effective  path  of 
getting  people  together  who  say 
it  differently  and  do  it  differently. 

"In  other  words,  we  are  making 
liturgy  and  order  second  to  fellow- 
ship in  action  and  service.  And 
this,  to  me,  is  what  it  seems  that 
the  Texas  Conference  of  Churches 
is  doing  .  .  . 

"I  predict  that  this  will  be  not 
only  the  local — for  it  is  a  practical 
grass-roots  ecumenical  possibility 
— but  that  it  will  also  be  a  national 
pattern.  I  think  this  is  what  the 
United  States  needs  now  as  a 
movement  to  keep  alive  and  to 
furnish  some  practical  reality  to 
ecumenicity  .  .  .  the  existence  of 
fellowship  must  not  wait  on  the 
essence  of  fellowship,  though  they 
are  related."  □ 


and  accept  Roman  Catholics  for  mis- 
sionary service  overseas  if  they  met 
usual  standards.  World  Division 
officials  pointed  out  that  professional- 
Is  trained  Roman  Catholics  long  have 
been  employed  by  many  United 
Methodist  institutions  and  many  at- 
tend  United   Methodist  seminaries. 

On  the  question  of  Catholic  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  again  Dr.  Espy  is  a  quot- 
able source.  To  the  same  Disciples  of 
Christ  gathering  which  he  alerted  for 
openness  to  conservative  evangelicals, 
he  said,  "We  needn't  insist  on  the 
coiK-ept  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  joining  the  National  Council. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  members 
of  the  council,  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  other  churches  will  join  together 
in  a  new,  more  inclusive  federation 
or  council  of  the  ecumenically  com- 
mitted churches  of  the  United  States." 

State:  While  creation  of  the  Texas 
Conference  of  Churches  is  the  biggest 
present  change  in  the  face  of  ecumen- 
ism at  the  slate  level,  it  is  not  alone. 
Dr.  Harold  Kilpatrick,  Texas  Council 
of  Churches  executive  director,  said 
mans  other  state  councils  had  asked 
for  information  on  the  steps  Texans 
were  taking,  and  Ik-  predicted  Texas 
would    become    a    model    for    similar 


ecumenical  moves  in  other  states. 

Minnesota  could  be  one  of  the  firs 
A  consultation  of  70  Minnesota  Proi 
estant  and  Roman  Catholic  leadei 
recommended  in  early  December  th;; 
a  single  instrument  for  ecumenici 
service  be  established  in  their  state 
Integration  of  Minnesota,  Greate 
Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  Are 
Councils  of  Churches  is  already  i 
process  through  the  Tssin  Citie 
Metropolitan  Church  Commission. 

Minnesota  also  is  the  state  when 
United  Methodists  can  recall  th 
ssords  of  their  recently  retired  bishop 
T.  Otto  Nail.  Addressing  annual 
conference  members  last  July,  Bishoj 
Nail  warned  that  recent  Methodist 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  unioi 
should  not  be  permitted  to  damper 
United  Methodist  interest  in  wide 
ecumenical  contacts  "including  Romai 
Catholics." 

Also  in  December  the  Louisian; 
State  Council  of  Churches  voted  t( 
change  its  name  to  the  Louisian; 
Interchurch  Conference,  an  actior 
aimed  at  replacing  itself  with  a  state 
wide  organization  to  include  Protes 
tant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Orthodo> 
churches.  A  nesv,  broader  ecumenici 
structure  is  ensisaged  by  1970.  Witl 
United   Methodist   Bishop  Aubrey  G 
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Little  Mie-Wen  in  Formosa  already  knows 
many  things  .  .  .  the  gnawing  of  hunger  .  .  .  the 
shivering  of  fear  .  .  .  the  misery  of  being  un- 
wanted. 

But  she  has  never  known  love.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  born.  Her  father  was  poor — 
and  didn't  want  a  girl  child.  So  Mie-Wen  has 
spent  her  baby  years  without  the  affection  and 
security  every  child  craves. 

Your  love  can  give  Mie-Wen,  and  children 
just  as  needy,  the  privileges  you  would  wish  for 
your  own  child. 

Through  Christian  Children's  Fund  you  can 
sponsor  one  of  these  youngsters.  We  use  the 
word  sponsor  to  symbolize  the  bond  of  love  that 
exists  between  you  and  the  child. 

The  cost?  Only  $12  a  month.  Your  love  is 
demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  because  your 
money  helps  with  nourishing  meals  .  .  .  medical 
care  .  .  .  warm  clothing  .  .  .  education  .  .  . 
understanding  housemothers  .  .  . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive  your  child's 
personal  history,  photograph,  plus  a  description 
of  the  orphanage  where  your  child  lives.  You 
can  write  and  send  packages.  Your  child  will 
know  who  you  are  and  will  answer  your  letters. 
Correspondence  is  translated  at  our  overseas 
offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special 
gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy 
bear — you  can  send  your  check  to  our  office, 
and  the  entire  amount  will  be  forwarded,  along 
with  your  instructions.) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from  orphan- 
ages every  day.  And  they  are  urgent.  Children 
wrapping  rags  on  their  feet,  school  books  years 
out  of  date,  milk  supplies  exhausted,  babies 
abandoned  by  unwed  mothers. 

Since  1938,  thousands  of  American  sponsors 
have  found  this  to  be  an  intimate  person-to- 
person  way  of  sharing  their  blessings  with 
youngsters  around  the  world. 

Little  Mie-Wen  and  children  like  her  need 
your  love — won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for  child- 
ren in  Korea,  Taiwan,  India,  Brazil.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 

FUND,  InC.    Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor   □  boy   Dg""'  "n  (Country)  

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I  will  pay  $12  a  month. 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $ Send  me  child's  name, 

story,  address   and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 


Address 

City 

State  


Zip 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Government's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.   Gifts  are  tax  deduc- 
\      tible.  Canadians:   Write   1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7    TG39 
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Walton  ol  New  Orleans  as  its  presi- 
dent, the  Louisiana  [nter<  liurch  ( Con- 
ference planned  such  actions  as  local 
formation  ol  intercluirch  units,  training 

in  |a)    and  clergy  work  With  prisoners 

and  former  prisoners  from  Louisiana 
penal    institutions,    and    instruction    in 

ministry  to  the  aged. 

Local:  Dr.  Espy  recently  acknowl- 
edged that  Roman  Catholic  member- 
ship on  the  diocesan  level  in  state 
and  urban  councils  ol  churches  "lias 
been  so  widespread  thai  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  abreast  of  it"  Nevertheless  he 
estimated    Catholic    parishes    and  or 

dioceses  in  some  40  cities  have  be- 
come  church   COUnci]   members. 

In  a  move  aimed  at  eventual  Roman 
Catholic  membership,  the  word  "Prot- 
estant" was  dropped  effective  January 
I  from  the  name  of  the  Protestant 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Now  it  is  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
the  <  it\  ol  New  York. 

Ecumenists  in  more  than  one  city 
admit  quickly  that  a  name  change  can 
be  more  of  a  barrier-remover  than 
one  might  suspect.  Evangelical-church 
spokesmen,  for  example,  have  told 
more  than  one  local-level  ecumenist 
that  the  mere  phrase  "council  of 
churches"  carries  offensive  connota- 
tions to  their  people.  One  of  the  first 
cities  in  which  this  was  solved  was 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  the  name  is 
the  Metropolitan  Inter-Church  Agency 
(MICA).  There's  another  significant 
difference  too.  MICA  membership  is 
by  judicatories  rather  than  by  local 
churches.  Thus  the  Kansas  City  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  Baptists  holds 
MICA  membership,  overcoming  the 
traditional  nonmembership  by  indivi- 
dual Southern  Baptist  churches  in 
councils    of   churches. 

Fully  Ecumenical  Parish 
Kansas  City  is  also  the  locale  of  a 
different  kind  of  change  in  the  face 
of  ecumenism.  It  has  the  nation's  first 
fully  ecumenical  local  parish.  Known 
simply  as  St.  Mark's  with  its  new 
$400,000  structure  in  a  low-rent,  pre- 
dominantly Negro  area,  it  has  a 
United  Church  of  Christ  minister  as 
coordinator,  a  Presbyterian  directing 
pastoral  activities,  a  Benedictine 
directing  social  and  community  pro- 
grams, and  an  Episcopal  priest  super- 
vising education  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  at  9  a.m.  each  Sunday,  and 
a     Protestant    service    follows    at     11. 

United  Presbyterians,  the  United 
(  hurch  of  Christ,  and  Episcopalians 
put  up  money  for  the  building. 

At  the  convenient  political  divisions 
of  world,  national,  state,  and  local 
levels,  then,  one-  can  see  or  foresee 
continuum    changes     in     the     face     of 

<■•  umenism.  This  particular  glance 
ai  ioss  the  horizon   has  concentrated 


particularly     on     structural     changes 
among  ecumenists. 

This  by  no  means  sums  up  or  ac- 
curately suggests  all  present  or  com- 
ing changes  in  ecumenism.  One  c  mid 
inst  as  easily  report,  as  Dr.  Espy 
recently  did,  on  such  other  aspects  of 
the  ecumenical  revolution  as  the 
growing  number  of  ecumenical  insti- 
tutes, living-room  dialogues  initiated 
by  the  National  Council,  the  annual 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity, 
participation  by  Christians  in  one 
another's  celebrations,  including  pulpit 
exchanges  and,  without  official  Roman 


Catholic     sanction,     intercommunion 
There     are     also     the     seven     official 
Roman  Catholic  dialogue  groups  meet 
ing  in   the   U.S.   with   Protestant   and 
Orthodox       counterparts,       including 
United  Methodists. 

Ecumenism's  greatest  progress 
though,  is  being  made  today  in  the 
area  of  conciliar  association.  In 
affirmation  of  Christian  commonalities 
and  aims,  even  to  the  death  of  some 
organizations  and  the  creation  of 
others,  the  "ayes" — as  Texas  church- 
men recently  proved — have  it. 

— John  A.  Lovelace 


OVERHAUL  NEEDED  IN  MISSIONARY  RECRUITMENT 


Extremism,  school  decentralization, 
and  hiring  practices  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  are  examples  of  current 
issues  drawing  United  Methodist 
attention  through  the  denomination's 
Hoard   of   Missions. 

But  the  board's  own  expert  in  per- 
sonnel recruitment  recently  warned 
the  board  that  it  must  overhaul  its 
recruitment  policies. 

Dr.  John  W.  Johannaber  said  the 
United  Methodist  missionary  program 
must  give  more  evidence  of  racial  in- 
clusiveness,  provide  more  opportuni- 
ties for  alternate  service  by  conscien- 
tious objectors,  and  find  more  ways  to 
use  people  who  "want  to  do  their 
own  thing." 

Executive  secretary  of  the  board's 
Joint  Committee  on  Missionary  Per- 
sonnel, Dr.  Johannaber  said  the  roster 
of  both  career  and  special-term 
persons  is  racially  too  homogenous.  He 
said  the  percentage  of  minority  group 
representatives  on  missionary  and 
deaconess  rolls  does  not  measure  up 
to  their  proportion  in  the  11-million- 
member  denomination. 

He  also  reported  that  an  increasing 
number  of  conscientious  objectors  are 
turning  to  the  board  to  find  alternate 
service  to  military  obligations.  (After 
release  of  Dr.  Johannaber's  report  to 
the  Board  of  Missions,  the  Quadren- 
nial Emphasis  Committee  was  told 
that  the  new  United  Methodist  Volun- 
tary Service,  under  Board  of  Missions 
National  Division  supervision,  has  re- 
ceived approval  as  an  alternate  service 
to   the   federal    draft.) 

He  said  conscientious  objectors  are 
serving  as  special-term  missionaries 
at  home  (U.S. -2s)  and  overseas  (3s) 
and  as  employed  workers  in  home- 
mission  institutions.  But  he  told  the 
board  it  must  ask,  "Are  we  providing 
the  most  adequate  channels  for  uti- 
lizing the  manpower  potential  of 
[these]  men?" 

On  his  final  point  Dr.  Johannaber 
asked.  "Can  the  board  support  in 
mission  a  man  committed  to  doing  his 


thing?  How  much  conformity  to  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  to  acceptable 
theological  statement,  to  conventional 
middle-class  life  style  must  be  re- 
quired?" 

He  said  some  students  "are  men 
and  women  of  deep  compassion  and 
have  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility 
for  and  involvement  with  the  life  of 
all  humanity  .  .  .  Theirs  is  a  prophetic 
stance,  albeit  called  revolutionary.  Do 
we  stone  our  prophets  or  do  we 
facilitate  and  support  them  in  their 
thing?" 

The  board's  Office  of  Missionary 
Personnel,  in  its  1969  announcement 
of  missionary  personnel  needs,  echoed 
but  enlarged  on  Dr.  Johannaber's 
points. 

"The  missionary,"  said  the  personnel 
office,  "must  be  well  qualified  profes- 
sionally, emotionally,  and  spiritually; 
he  must  be  able  to  do  well  his  'thing,' 
and  to  develop  the  other  person  for 
service  and  leadership." 

The  board's  call  for  missionaries 
and  deaconesses  ranged  from  tradi- 
tional continuing  needs  such  as 
teachers,  pastors,  doctors,  and  agricul- 
turists to  a  community-center  group 
worker  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles,  a  construction-maintenance 
worker  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  coun- 
selor for  hippie  communities  in  India 
and  Nepal.  Openings  were  available 
in  the  United  States  and  24  other 
countries,  mostly  for  career  workers. 

While  the  search  goes  on  for  quali- 
fied workers,  other  projects  carried 
the  United  Methodist  missions  force 
into  several  areas. 

The  Board  of  Missions  Women's 
Division  launched  a  nationwide  re- 
search project  on  extremism  and  made 
preliminary  plans  for  a  national 
conference  on  the  same  topic.  In- 
formation and  resources  on  extremism, 
including  a  bibliography,  were  to  be 
mailed  to  local-church  Women's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  and 
Wesleyan  Service  Guild  leaders. 

Attention  was   given   this  after  the 
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a  report  to  thoughtful  laymen  . . . 


Are  you  letting 

the  new  law  tighten  your 

minister's  belt? 


Last  year  a  Social  Security  change  was  made  that 
went  unnoticed  by  most  laymen.  Yet  its  impact 
will  permanently  affect  most  ministers. 

From  now  on  the  option  of  being  under  Social 
Security  is  taken  away.  Now  all  ministers  (except 
those  whose  conscience  forbids  it)  will  pay  the 
Social  Security  tax.  And  those  who  were  already 
covered  had  their  payments  increased— with  a  "tax 
bite"  that  goes  much  deeper  than  it  does  for  em- 
ployed laymen.  That's  because  Social  Security 
regulations  designate  ministers  as  "self  employed" 
persons.  As  such,  they  are  required  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  tax.  "Employees",  on  the  other 
hand,  pay  only  one-half  of  the  tax,  with  their  em- 
ployers picking  up  the  other  half. 

MINI 
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Let's  take  a  minister  earning  $7,500  a  year.  The 
1968  tax  rate  is  6.4'  [  of  his  salary  or  $480.00.  A 
$7500  corporation  employee,  for  example,  would 
pay  only  4.4'  v  or  $330.  In  1969,  the  tax  rate  for 
ministers  goes  up  to  6.9''  \ . 

This  then  becomes  a  drastic  pay  reduction  for 
some  ministers  and  an  increasingly  severe  drop 
even  for  those  who  have  been  on  the  Social  Security 
program — coming  at  a  time  when  living  costs  are 
climbing. 

If  you  feel  that  your  minister  should  be  earning 
more,  not  less,  than  he  formerly  did,  it  would  be 
perfectly  correct  to  express  your  concern  to  a  Pas- 
toral Relations  Committee  Member  or  to  one  of 
the  Church  Trustees. 
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LIFE     and  casualty  union 

Ministers  Life  Building  •  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55416 


Reprints  of  this  public  service  message  for  distribution  to  your  local  church  officials  are  available  on  request. 
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Women's  Division  heard  one  ol  its 
stafl  executives,  Miss  Pegg)  Billings, 
'We  face  another  upsurge  ol 
extremism,  though  the  churches  have 
been  attacked,  with  greater  or  lessei 
intensity,  by  organized  extremis! 
groups  for  man)  years  .  .  .  Now  we 
want  to  discover  where  in  the  churches 

the    problem    lies   and    to    provide   new 

resources  thai  will  assist  United  Meth- 
odist women  most  effectively." 

The  Women's  Division  also  was  one 

ol    three    United    Methodist    agencies 

whose  leaders  joined  other  Protestant, 

Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  officials 
to  form  the  tnterreligious  Committee 
for  Community  Control  ol  Schools. 
Reacting  primarily   to  New  York  City 

school  woes,  the  group  announced  as 
one  objective  "actions  to  persuade  the 
New  "*»  oi  k  Legislature  ...  to  establish 
decentralization  and  lull  community 
controls  for  the  schools  ol  New  York 
City."  Other  United  Methodist  agen- 
cies in  this  effort  are  the  New  York 
Animal  Conference  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Urban  Service  Training  Facility. 
Still  another  missions  unit,  the 
National  Division,  filed  a  letter  with 
i In  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion urging  the  FCC  to  issue  a  rule 
banning  discrimination  in  hiring 
practices  of  television  and  radio 
stations.  The  division  thus  joined  18 
other  religious,  civil-rights,  labor,  and 
civic  organizations,  plus  some  Con- 
gressmen, in  supporting  a  United 
Church  of  Christ  petition  for  the  rule. 

Night-a-Week    Challenge 
Issued  for  Renewal 

For  their  '"emphasis  within  an 
emphasis"  United  Methodists  have 
been  challenged  to  give  at  least  one 
night  a  week  for  the  next  four  years  to 
church  renewal  and  ministry. 

That  is  one  local-church  aspect 
ol  a  Quadrennial  Emphasis  Pro- 
mam  which  reaches  out  to  include 
S2  million  for  Viet  Nam  rehabilitation 
after  hostilities  end  there  and  other 
national  and  global  priorities,  some 
vet  undesignated, 

\  model  adopted  by  the  Quadren- 
nial Emphasis  Committee  calls  the 
local  church  "the  vital  scene  of 
action.''  then  proposes; 

•  One  night  a  month  in  a  Study 
seminar  on   books  dealing   with   major 

concerns  of  the  day. 

•  Two  nitdits  a  month  devoted  to 
guild-type  groups  lor  action  and  in- 
volvement. 

•  A  fourth  night  a  month  concen- 
trating on  "meditation    contemplation 

•  uid  prayer,"  focused  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Bible  study  emphasis 
for  NnS-72. 

Vlso  beamed  at  local-church  in- 
volvement was  a  series  of  dinners  in 


mid-Februar)  at  which  a  hoped-for 
million  churchmen  would  meet  "to 
express  and  demonstrate  the  role  of 
the  church  in  the  contemporary  crisis 
as  aii  agent  of  reconciliation."  The 
denomination's  $20  million  four-year 
Fund  for  Reconciliation  was  empha- 
sized as  one  means  of  fulfilling  this 
goal. 

One-third  of  the  fund  has  been 
pledged  or  accepted  by  episcopal 
areas,  the  Quadrennial  Emphasis  Com- 
mittee was  told.  But  the  committee 
also  learned  that  supplies  of  promo- 
tional materials  for  the  four-year 
emphasis  had  been  virtually  ex- 
hausted, with  more  materials  ordered. 

With  those  two  indicators  in  hand, 
the  committee  approved  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  use  of  the  fund  pro- 
posed earlier  by  the  Council  of 
Bishops.  In  addition  to  the  $2  million 
for  Viet  Nam  rebuilding,  these  include 
$1.5  million  for  United  Methodist 
Voluntary  Service  (also  referred  to  as 
a  United  Methodist  peace-coips  type 
program),  and  $700,000  for  the  new 
( Commission  on  Religion  and  Race. 

Also  established  were  procedures 
lor  screening  requests  for  allocations 
from  the  $10  million  national  portion 
of  the  Fund  for  Reconciliation.  These 
will  go  through  a  subcommittee,  then 
to  the  Quadrennial  Emphasis  Com- 
mittee for  recommendation  of  final 
action  by  the  Council  of  Bishops. 

Youth  was  featured  in  two  items 
cleared  by  the  Quadrennial  Emphasis 
Committee. 

The  committee  okayed  a  process  for 
selecting  and  training  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice recruits  that  is  expected  to  make 


maximum  use  of  experiences  by  simi 
lar  programs  both  inside  and  outsid; 
the  church  and  to  use  existing 
denominational  facilities  wherevei 
possible.  It  also  was  announced  tha 
the  Voluntary  Service  program  ha.1 
received  approval  as  an  alternate  ser 
vice  for  conscientious  objectors  to  the 
military  draft. 

The  committee  also  endorsed  a  cal 
from  its  youth  members  for  a  con- 
frontation between  youth  and  "leader 
ship  of  the  church."  An  open  lettei 
given  to  committeemen  by  youtl 
members  said,  "In  our  frustration  vvc. 
at  times,  honestly  feel  that  someday 
we,  too,  may  have  to  leave  the  church 
unless  something  is  done.  So  will  you 
please  listen  to  us  before  we  have  tc 
leave?" 

Exact  plans  to  arrange  the  "con 
frontation"   were   not   announced. 

The  committee's  next  meeting  will 
be  July  1-2  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Protestants  to  Issue  First 
Released-Time   Courses 

A  unique  curriculum  for  ecumeni 
cal,  released-time  Christian  education 
will  be  issued  March  1  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Four  major  subjects  are  dealt  with 
history,     science,     society,     and     the 
"self."  A  fifth  concerns  the  Christian 
gospel  and  other  faiths  on  the  Ameri 
can   scene.   Textbooks,   published   by 
the  Co-operative  Publication  Associa- 
tion,  can   be   purchased   through   de 
nominational    bookstores. 

The  new  through-the-week  cur 
riculum      will     enable     public-school 
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Religious  relief  agencies,  by  siding  with  Biafra  and  aiding  its  refugees,  are 
prolonging  the  Biafran-Nigerian  War,  charged  Nigeria's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Edwin  Ogebe  Oghu  (left).  The  ambassador's  charge  was  made  in  a 
confrontation  with  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  active  in  Biafra  relief.  Father 
Dermot  Doran  {right),  on  CBS  Radio's  The  World  of  Religion  program.  CBS 
Correspondent  Robert  Schakne  (center)  was  moderator.  Father  Doran  insisted  that 
the  only   interest   of  the   religious  relief  agencies  is   in   saving   lives  on    both   sides. 
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students  from  Christian  homes  to  re- 
late what  they  have  learned  in  their 
daily  classes  to  theological  issues.  It 
is  the  first  total  (grades  1-12)  Protes- 
tant attempt  to  deal  ecumenically  with 
separation  of  religion  and  public- 
school  education. 

United  Methodists  in  several  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States 
already  are  participating  in  released- 
time  classes  in  Christian  education. 
In  Bennington,  Vt,  United  Methodists 
have  joined  with  Roman  Catholic, 
Episcopal,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
and  Church  of  God  congregations  to 
form  the  Bennington  Religious  Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

Under  a  plan  unanimously  approved 
in  Bennington  by  Mount  Anthony- 
Union  High  School  directors,  students 
will  be  released  periodically  as  sched- 
ules permit  to  take  religion  courses. 
Taught  by  area  clergy  and  a  Josephite 
sister  employed  part  time  by  the 
foundation,  courses  cover  beliefs  and 
traditions  of  participating  churches, 
science  and  religion,  religion  and 
literature,  Jewish-Christian  dialogue, 
and  issues  of  conscience  (sex,  mar- 
riage, civil  rights,  war  and  peace, 
alcohol  and  drugs). 

In  Bardstown,  Ky.,  11th  and  12th- 
grade  students  last  fall  became  eligible 
for  released-time  training  offered 
through  all  the  town's  Protestant 
churches.  Courses  are  taught  one 
hour  each  week. 

Church-Wide  Surveys  Planned 
By  Study  Commissions 

Wide-ranging  surveys  will  help  at 
least  two  of  four  United  Methodist 
study   commissions  do  their  work. 

Both  the  Structure  Study  Commis- 
sion and  the  Social  Principles  Study 
Commission  will  seek  opinions  of 
United  Methodists  at  all  levels  in 
formulating  their  recommendations  to 
the   1972   General  Conference. 

The  Rev.  Dow  Kirkpatrick  of 
Evanston,  111.,  noted  that  his  com- 
mission had  been  instructed  to  "study 
thoroughly  the  board  and  agency 
structure."  The  commission  plans  to 
conduct  hearings  across  the  nation  at 
which  any  person  may  make  his 
views  known.  It  also  will  consult 
general-board  executives  and  presi- 
dents and  make  a  special  mail  contact 
with  heads  of  annual-conference  dele- 
gations to  General  Conference  and 
with  bishops. 

First  consultations  with  general- 
board  personnel  were  scheduled  for 
February  and  March  with  the  open 
hearings  and  other  steps  in  the  data- 
gathering  process  to  come  after  the 
consultations. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  added  that  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  welcome  mail 
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1969  METHODIST  TOURS 

HAWAII  April  16  to  May  13 

Featuring  28  pleasant  and  relaxing  days  visiting  our  50th 
State!  An  all-surface  rail-and-ship-tour,  visits  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  Cruise  the  calm  Pacific  (5  days  each 
way)  in  a  restful  "Grand  Manner"  with  congenial  com- 
panions. Outstanding  hotels,  including  Hilton  Hawaiian 
Village  in  Oahu.  (Join  and  leave  in  California  —  if  you 
wish.)     Personally    conducted    by    Rev.    Woodrow    A.    Geier. 

BRITISH    ISLES  May   26  to  June   16 

Outstanding  22  day  air  and  private  motorcoach  tour  from 
New  York  City  visiting  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND,  WALES  and 
ENGLAND.  A  leisurely,  yet  comprehensive  way  to  really 
see  friendly  Great  Britain  from  a  Methodist  standpoint. 
Distinctive,  unique  places  for  the  discriminating  traveler 
with  superb  hotel  accommodations  —  loveliest  time  of  the 
year.    Famed    spiritual    leader  —   Rev.    Merrill    S.   Tope. 

ALASKA  CRUISES 

Leave  June  17  or  July  27!  Two  cruise  tours;  18  day  All- 
Surface  rail  and  ship  fours  led  by  Rev.  Roland  Fierce  and 
Rev.  Merrill  Tope.  FEATURES:  Jasper,  Banff,  Lake  Louise, 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  Seattle,  American  Rockies,  Juneau, 
Skagway,    Lake   Bennett. 

INSIDE  ALASKA! 

Second  Annual  "Inside  Alaska"  Tour  —  Starts  July  18th! 
18  Day  deluxe  air  and  ship  tour  from  Chicago  and  Seattle 
led  by  Rev.  Don  Hart.  FEATURES:  Anchorage,  Nome, 
Fairbanks,  Kotzebue,  Portage  Glacier,  Seattle,  Mt.  McKinley 
Park,    Juneau,    Skagway,    Whitehorse. 

Choose  from  Three  Alaska  Tours  especially  prepared  for 
TOGETHER  readers  and  their  friends!  These  tours  are  100% 
Escorted  —  All  Expense!  Planned  at  the  perfect  time 
of  the  year,  each  tour  offers  the  finest  in  travel  and  trans- 
portation to  our  Great  49th  State,  each  a  "limited  size" 
congenial  tour  party,  with  outstanding  Methodist  Spiritual 
Leadership! 


HAWAII 


BRITISH 


ALASKA 


For  your   Free   Descriptive   Folders  on  our    1969  Methodist  Tours, 

METHODIST  TOUR  DIVISION  _,  u 

Wayfarer  Group  Travel.   Inc.  □  Hawau  Tour 

2200  Victory  Parkway  n  Brifish  ,  ,K 
Cincinnati,   Ohio  45206 


in,    clip   and    mail   to: 
D  Alaska  Cruises 
D   Inside  Alaska! 


Name- 


Address 


City   and    State 


-Zip  Code. 


HOLY  LAND  TOUR  $886.00 

Cairo.  Pyramids,  Camel  ride,  Beirut,  Baalbek.  Tel  Aviv. 
Caesarea,  Crusader  Village.  Galilee.  Nazareth,  Caper- 
naum, Canaan,  Jacob's  Well.  Emmaus,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem. Hebron,  Bethany.  Jordan  River,  Dead  Sea,  etc. 
July   21— August    4.    1009 

OPTIONAL  EUROPEAN  EXTENSION:  Vienna.  West 
and  East  Berlin.  London.  England.  Amsterdam,  Volen- 
dam.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ira  Allen,  United  Methodist  directors 
Dr.  Allen's  7th  journey  (Mrs.  Allen's  5th)  to  Holy  Land. 
Information  brochure. 

Americans  Abroad   Inc..  5151    11th  Avenue  South. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota     55417. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD-TOUR 

20th  annual  world-tour.  All  expenses.  Eco- 
nomical. Complete  sightseeing.  Conferences 
with  Heads  of  States,  Ambassadors,  Editors, 
Educators,  Missionaries.  15  Exotic  countries 
— see  HOLY  LAND,  Japan,  Formosa,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Thailand,  India,  Nepal, 
Greece,  etc.  Optional  return  via  RUSSIA. 
July  departure.  0  wonderful  weeks.  Writp  for 
brochure. 

BRYAN   WORLD   TOUR 
1880    Gage    Blvd.    A,    Topeka.    Kansas     66604 


WORLD  SEMINAR  TOUR 
20th  year 

Interviews  with  Heads  of  State.  Educators,  Mission 
aries.  Become  a  Citizen  of  the  World!  Around  the 
world;  11  countries.   Brochure  from 

DR.  J.  L.  BUTLER 

24  N.  5th  St.,  San  Jose,  Ca.     95112 


BEST  OF  EUROPE  IN  SPRING 

S  796.00 

Visiting  wonderful  Copenhagen,  Rhine  River 
trip  by  steamer,  Heidelberg,  Swiss  Alps,  Venice, 
Rome,  French  Riviera,  Paris,  London,  Amster- 
dam. 

This  tour  is  hosted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Root, 
who  have  conducted  many  tours. 
For   further    information    and    to    obtain    folder 
write  to: 

©  Lufthansa 

Mr.  Floyd  Root  Garman  Alrllnai 

Box  6  OR:    109  South  Seventh  Street 

Belden,  Nebr.     68717  Minneapolis,  Minn.     55402 


Based  on  14-21   day  GIT  Excursion  fare  from  NI.Y.C. 


EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Exciting  adventure  in  the  land  of  the  Bible  with 
congenial  Christian  group.  Personally  escorted. 
offering  superb  accommodations,  plus  innumer- 
able extra  features  at  no  extra  cost.  Rev.  Lester 
K.  Welch,  900  4th  Street,  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D.   C.     20021 
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.1-:  \l)  Togj  i in  r  magazine  or 
.m\  journal  of  Christian  concern 
and  >on  will  find  articles  on  alco- 
holism, conditions  in  mental  hos- 
pitals, divorce  laws  and  child-cus- 
tody rights,  law  and  order,  drug 
use.  new  and  different  religions, 
black  extremism  and  injustice  for 
blacks,  the  legal  and  moral  prob- 
lems of  heart  transplants,  draft  pro- 
test and  evasion,  and  perhaps  even 
witchcraft  and  pagan  rites. 

You  expect  such  subjects  to  be 
treated  in  the  pages  of  a  respon- 
sible Christian  periodical.  Such  a 
lexicon  of  concerns  is  also  appropri- 
ate grist  for  a  local-church  youth 
or  adult  education  program,  and 
it  belongs  in  seminary  social  ethics 
curricula. 

Surprise!  The  list  above  did  not 
come  from  any  of  these  sources. 
These  are  the  subjects  of  recent 
programs  on  the  ABC-TV  network 
series  Jtidd  for  the  Defense. 

Few  if  any  ongoing  TV  series  in 
recent  years  have  made  a  sufficient 
claim  upon  me  to  disrupt  my  eve- 
ning schedule.  This  one  does.  If 
you  are  missing  it,  you  are  missing 
a  lot.  Here  the  central  issues  of 
our  day  are  being  treated  in  a  chal- 
lenging, imaginative,  and  skillful 
formal  designed  to  involve  the 
viewer  and  stimulate  his  own 
thinking.  Producer  Harold  Cast 
sa\s,  "When  something  happens 
that  has  a  vital  bearing  on  what's 
going  on  in  our  society,  we  get  to 
work  on  it." 

On  occasions,  the  writing  in  this 
series  has  been  so  believable  that 
i  script  anticipated  incidents  that 
subsequently  occurred  and  made 
the  newspapers.  A  case  in  point 
was  Transplant,  a  story  of  criminal 
charges  brought  against  a  physi- 
cian for  taking  the  heart  of  a  donor 
before  he  was  legally  dead. 

When  too  much  of  network  tele- 
vision is  aimed  at  a  puerile  level,  it 
is  a  blessed  event  to  find  a  series 
aimed  at  adults  that  is  not  afraid 
to  tackle  tough  problems  and  to  do 
so  without  pandering  to  the  audi- 
ence (no  pratfalls  or  phony  dia- 
logue thrown  in  for  audience  ef- 
fect), or  shying  aw.iv  for  fear  of 
adverse  reactions  from  viewers  who 
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disagree.  These  programs  have  a 
point  of  view,  and  on  occasion  that 
has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  mail  from 
remonstrators.  Better  a  program 
that  disturbs  than  tranquilizes. 

In  the  davs  of  Perry  Mason,  I 
would  have  given  a  lot  to  see  Ham- 
ilton Berger  win  just  one  case.  To 
date,  I  have  not  seen  Judd  lose 
any,  but  several  programs  have 
ended  with  the  outcome  in  doubt. 
That  is  some  gain.  At  least  acquit- 
tal is  not  automatic.  Further,  these 
programs  are  not  completely  locked 
into  courtroom  histrionics. 

Be  it  noted  that  not  every  show 
is  about  a  socially  significant  sub- 
ject and  of  those  that  are,  not  all 
come  off  completely.  Even  so,  I 
would  have  to  rate  this  as  the 
best  all-around  series  on  the  air. 

Many  of  us  mourned  the  passing 
of  Eastside,  West-side,  TJie  De- 
fenders, and  Slattery's  People.  Here 
is  a  series  in  the  same  tradition 
which  in  my  opinion  is  as  good  as 
its  predecessors.  If  this  program 
appeals  to  you,  why  not  say  so 
to  your  local  ABC  affiliate,  the  net- 
work, and  the  sponsors. 

Also,   this  month,   look  for: 

February  18,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST 
on  CBS — National  Geographic  Spe- 
cial:  Australia:  Timeless  Land. 

February  20,  7:30-8  p.m.,  EST  on 
CBS — He's  Your  Don.  Charlie  Broun. 

February  23,  1:30-2:30  pin..  EST 
on  CBS — Children's  Film  Festival: 
Doggie  and  Three. 

February  2.i,  March  2,  March  16, 
1:30-5:30  p.m.,  EST  on  NBC— 
Experiment  in  Television. 

February  25,  9:30-11  p.m..  EST  on 
CBS— CBS  Playhouse:  The  Experi- 
ment. 

February  28  ( check  local  listing 
for  time)  on  NBC — Prudential's  On 
Stage. 

March  2,  1:30-2:30  p.m.,  EST  on 
CBS— Children's  Film  Festival:  Ad- 
venture  in  the  Hopfields. 

March  4.  7:30-8:30  p.m..  EST  on 
ABC— Undersea  World  Special:  Trea- 
sure. 

March  16,  8-9  p.m.,  EST  on  ABC 
—Carol  Charming  and  Pearl  Bailey 
on  Broadway. 

March  17  9-11  p.m.,  EST  on  ABC 
— Three  Young  Americans  in  Search 
of  Survival:  research  on  environment 
and   ecology.  r- 1 


ideas    related    to   the   study   and   said   | 
all    such    views    will    receive    careful 
consideration  before   final  recommen- 
dations are  prepared  three  years  from 
now. 

The  commission  on  social  principles 
also  is  hoping  to  hear  from  all  pos- 
sible United  Methodists  in  order  to 
survey  a  wide  spectrum  of  belief  and 
interest.  This  commission  will  develop 
a  new  statement  replacing  the  So- 
cial Creed  of  the  former  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Basic  Beliefs  Regard- 
ing Social  Issues  from  the  former 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church. 

The  commission  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  new  statement  would  speak 
to  the  church  of  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present  by  setting  a  "basic 
rationale  for  the  church's  involve- 
ment in  social  problems  and  action' 
with  provision  for  positions  on  specific 
topics. 

Two  other  commissions  are  working 
on  doctrine  and  doctrinal  standards 
for  the  new  denomination  and  on 
settling  property  rights  with  former 
EUB  churches  which  elected  to  re 
main  outside   United   Methodism. 
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'Night  Call'  Program  Saved 
By  Outside  Grants 

Night  Call,  the  popular  national 
call-in  radio  program,  has  been 
granted  a  reprieve  from  imminent 
death  by  two  grants  totalling  $40,000. 

The  program,  produced  by  the 
United  Methodist  Division  of  Tele- 
vision, Radio  and  Film  Communica- 
tion (TRAFCO),  has  been  assured 
continued  life  with  the  help  of  a  $25,- 
0(F)  grant  from  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  and  a  $15,000  grant  from 
the  Episcopal   Church. 

Nelson  Price,  assistant  general  sec- 
retary of  TRAFCO  and  executive  pro- 
ducer of  Niglit  Coll.  said  the  program, 
heard  on  more  than  85  stations  from 
coast  to  coast  and  including  most 
major  metropolitan  areas,  would  have 
been   terminated  without  the   grants. 

"This  support,"  he  added,  "has 
given  us  additional  time  to  secure  in- 
dustry and  foundation  grants." 

Originating  from  New  York  City, 
Night  Call  is  heard  live,  Monday 
through  Friday,  at   11:30  p.m.  EST. 

Philanthropy  'Hall'  Cites 
Attorney,  Physician 

The  United  Methodist  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Philanthropy  has  added  two  lay- 
men, Francis  M.  Hughes  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Inch,  and  Dr.  Carroll  H.  Long  of 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Hughes,  son  of  the  late  Meth- 
odist Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes, 
has  practiced  law  in  Indianapolis 
since  graduation  from  the  University 
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ol  Michigan  in  1934  and  is  a  past- 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

His  selection  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 

is   in  recognition  of  years   of  service 

to  Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana    in 

Indianapolis,   including  four  years  as 

president    of    the    board    of    trustees. 

During   these   years   the   two   largest 

■lop  contributions  ever  made  to  the  hospital 

So-  were    received — one    for    $3    million 

si  and  the  other  for  $800,000. 


Mr.  Hughes 


Dr.  Long 


Dr.  Long,  a  physician  who  has  been 
|  member  of  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Johnson  City  since  early 
youth,  is  being  recognized  for  his 
kService  to  church-related  health  and 
welfare  ministries  through  the  Holston 
Conference  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes. 

Elected  a  member  of  the  board  in 
1950,  Dr.  Long  immediately  was  made 
chairman  and  served  in  this  capacity- 
eight  years.  During  this  time  the  work 
of  the  conference's  child-care  program 
was  expanded  and  modernized,  work- 
was  started  on  a  home  for  the  retired, 
and  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Hospital 
of  The  Methodist  Church  became  a 
reality.  The  institutions  have  a  com- 
bined property  valuation  of  more  than 
$5  million. 

He  also  has  helped  develop  con- 
ference support  for  a  hospital  in 
Yadgari,  India,  and  in  1966  served  for 
a  time  in  a  missionary  project  in 
Alaska.  Dr.  Long  has  been  active  in 
educational  fields,  also. 

43  More  Workers  Needed 
For  Viet  Nam  Relief 

Vietnam  Christian  Service  (VCS). 
the  ecumenical  agency  through  which 
United  Methodists  channel  relief  ef- 
forts, needs  to  recruit  43  more  workers 
during  the  first  six  months  of   1969. 

The  United  Methodist  Committee 
for  Overseas  Relief  (UMCOR)  and 
other  Protestant  relief  agencies  were 
asked  to  provide  the  workers  for 
VCS.  Fourteen  United  Methodists 
now  are  on  the  VCS  staff  of  47 
foreign  workers,  aided  by  107  Viet- 
namese. 

Needed  are  social  workers,  commu- 
nity-development workers,  agricultur- 
ists, doctors,  nurses,  physiotherapists, 
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public-health  nurses,  vocational-train- 
ing workers,  office  personnel,  a 
mechanic,  and  an  information  services 
officer.  VCS  emphasized  that  these 
workers  are  needed  now.  In  case  of  a 
ceasefire,  an  additional  100-150  would 
be  needed  for  relief  work  in  areas 
now  listed  as  war  zones. 

Black  Methodists   Plan 
Second  Annual  Meet 

United  Methodism's  black-power 
group  will  hold  its  second  annual  con- 
ference at  Gammon  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  20-23. 

Black  Methodists  for  Church  Re- 
newal (BMCR),  a  group  of  more 
than  600  black  clergy  and  laymen, 
expects  to  develop  techniques  and 
strategies  to  deal  with  the  role  of  the 
black  Christian  in  the  church  today. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Lawson,  Jr.,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  chairman  of  BMCR, 
said  this  year's  meeting  will  focus  on 
what  the  "style  of  black  Christians 
should  be  lor  a  world  like  ours,"  and 
what  the  gospel  says  about  the  "whole 
business  of  black  awareness"  in  the 
social  revolution. 

Gallup   Reports  Americans 
Believe,  Stay  at  Home 

Although  98  percent  of  Americans 
say  they  believe  in  God,  only  43  per- 
cent attend  church  on  Sundays,  ac- 
cording to  recent  Gallup  polls. 

One  poll  asked:  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing do  you  believe  in:  Life  after 
death?  The   devil?  Hell?   God? 

A  striking  difference  exists  between 
stated  religious  beliefs  of  Americans 
and  those  of  people  in  other  countries 
surveyed.  The  Gallup  organization 
concluded  that  Americans  have  main- 
tained religious  beliefs  strongly  held 
two  decades  ago  while  a  dramatic 
shift  has  taken  place  in  European 
nations. 

More  than  50  percent  of  respon- 
dents in  eight  countries  do  not  believe 
in  the  devil  or  in  hell,  while  in  the 
United  States  more  than  60  percent 
do  hold  such  beliefs.  In  Sweden,  only 
17  percent  of  those  polled  believe  in 
the  existence  of  hell. 

Europeans  and  Americans  are  more 
similar  in  degree  of  belief  in  God. 
Greece  is  a  close  second  to  the  United 
States  with  96  percent  of  those  polled 
believing  in  God.  The  lowest  percent- 
age again  came  from  Sweden  where 
60  percent  believe.  In  Norway  15 
percent  of  those  polled  had  no  opinion 
about  the  existence  of  God. 

The  United  States  had  the  highest 
percentage  in  every  category  but  one 
— existence  of  the  devil.  Greece  led 
with  67  percent.  The  United  States 
was  next  with  60  percent.  Percentages 


Small  rural  chapels  or  large  city 
churches — all  who  desire  more  cre- 
ative, symbolic  uses  of  floral  ma- 
terials in  the  church — may  adapt 
these  ideas  to  their  needs.  Eighty- 
four  artistic  arrangements,  de- 
scribed in  detail  and  illustrated  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white,  fol- 
low the  sequence  of  the  Christian 
year  and  special  days  and  services. 
See  second  cover  and  page  1  in  this 
magazine.  $6.95 

At  your  Cokcabury  Bookstore 

—Abixgdox  Press 
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35  STYLES    •    35  COLORS 
15  SUPERB  FABRICS 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of 
styles  and  fabric  samples.  Min- 
iature cutout  shows  how  each 
fabric  and  color  appears  as  a 
finished  robe. 

Catalogs  available  on  request  for 
all  church  goods  categories. 
Simply  state  your  interest.  No 
obligation. 

^Rational 

CHURCH  GOODS  SUPPLY  CO. 

821-23  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107 

CHURCH    FURNITURE— PARAMENTS 
ALTAR  APPOINTMENTS 
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then  drop  sharpl)  i"  Uruguay,  where 
oiiK  1")  percent  ol  the  people  believe 
hi  the  devil,  with  France  at  17  percent 

in  last  pll 

lii  .t  separate  poll,  Gallup,  Inc., 
Found  thai  43  percent  of  Americans 
attend  church  on  Sundays.  This  repre- 
sents .i  drop  ol  2  percent  from  1967. 
It  is  well  below  the  peak  figure  of 
ll)  percent  in  1958,  but  is  higher  than 
the  L940  figure  ol  37  percent.  Most 
ol  the  decline  is  due  to  nonattendance 

l»v    young   adults. 

Americans  attend  church  more 
Faithfully  than  adults  in  II  other 
nations.  The  percentage  is  lowest  in 
Scandinavian  countries.  In  Finland 
only  5  percent  of  adults  attend 
church. 

Many    factors    seem    to    influence 

church  attendance.  Gallup  reported. 
The  higher  the  education,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  church  attendance. 
Forty-seven    percent    of    those    who 

went  to  college  attend  church,  while 
only  43  percent  of  those  with  a  high- 
school  education  and  41  percent  of 
those  with  a  grammar-school  educa- 
tion attend. 

Smaller  towns  have  a  poorer  attend- 
ance record  than  larger  cities,  and  of 
the  four  geographical  regions  of  the 
United  States  the  East  is  the  highest 
with  46  percent  and  the  West  lowest 
with  32  percent. 

Race  is  not  a  significant  point  of 
difference,  but  sex  and  money  arc. 
Forty-eight  percent  of  women  attend 
church,  as  compared  with  39  percent 
of  men.  Families  with  incomes  over 
$7,000  registered  an  attendance  of 
15  percent. 

Vlong  denominational  lines,  Cath- 
olic attendance  is  65  percent;  Luth- 
erans and  Baptists.  38  percent;  Presby- 
terians, 36  percent;  Methodists,  35 
percent;   Episcopalians,  34  percent. 

Dialogue  Group  Accepts 
Catholic  Secrecy  Bid 

When  United  Methodists  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  hold  the  sixth  session 
in  their  series  of  dialogues  April  28- 
30  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  there  probably 
will  be  less  news  released  than  from 
the  first   five  talks. 

\  national  Catholic  newspaper 
quoted  host  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley, 

who  also  heads  the  United  Methodist 
delegation,  as  saying  his  group  ac- 
cepted the  news  curtailment  sug- 
gested by  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops' 
ecumenical  committee.  The  curtail- 
ment was  accepted  during  United 
Methodist-Catholic  conversations  last 

October   in    San    Antonio.   Texas,    and 

United  Methodist  Information,  the 
denomination's   news  agency,   issued 

Only   a   one-page   release   from    there. 

I'Ik     National    Catholic    Reporter 


said  spokesmen  for  Episcopalian, 
Lutheran,  and  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  dialogue  groups  re- 
jected the  suggested  news  embargo. 
The  newspaper  also  reported  it  was 
not  known  if  Presbyterian,  Orthodox, 
and  American  Baptist  groups  con- 
ducting talks  with  Catholics  had  dis- 
cussed the  Catholic  bishops'  sugges- 
tion since  it  was  issued  in  September. 
According  to  the  Kansas  City  news- 
paper, the  bishops  suggested  that 
news  releases  after  ecumenical  talks 
should  say  only  that  a  meeting  took 
place,  who  participated,  and  what  the 
general    topic  of  discussion   was. 

Property  Accord  Reached 
With  Former  EUBs 

More  than  half  of  the  78  former 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  congre- 
gations which  chose  to  remain  outside 
The  United  Methodist  Church  have 
made  property  settlements  with  the 
new  denomination. 

Forty-six  congregations  agreed  to 
pay  the  Pacific  Northwest  Conference 
$690,266  for  property  worth  almost 
$4  million.  Negotiations  are  under- 
way with  7  other  congregations  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  24  in 
Montana.  One  Oregon  church  for- 
feited its  property  without  negotia- 
tion. 

Uniting  Conference  last  April  con- 
tinued the  former  EUB  Commission 
on  Unity  to  resolve  problems  with 
dissident  EUB  congregations.  Laws  of 
all  three  denominations — the  two 
which  merged  and  the  one  created — 
specify  that  a  congregation  which 
withdraws  from  the  denomination  for- 
feits its  property  rights  to  the  denom- 
ination. 

The  dissident  congregations  orga- 
nized the  Evangelical  Church  of  North 


America  the  day  after  they  formally 
withdrew  from  United  Methodism 
last  June.  They  have  nearly  11,00C 
members.  Differences  in  doctrine 
standards,  and  practice  were  cited  as 
reasons  for  their  withdrawal. 

Church-Owned  University 
To  Reexamine  Ties 

American  University,  a  76-year-old 
institution  in  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
reexamine  its  relationship  to  United 
Methodism. 

This  statement  came  from  Dr. 
George  H.  Williams,  recently  inaugu- 
rated as  the  school's  ninth  president 

"This  university  will  maintain  a  re 
lationship  with  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church,"  he  said,  "but  the  nature 
of  our  relationship  must  be  reex 
amined  in  view  of  our  diverse  and 
versatile  constituencies.  We  must 
understand  that,  although  we  are  and 
wish  to  be  a  national  Methodist  uni 
versity,  we  are  and  must  be  a  uni 
versity  first   and  foremost   .    .    ." 

An  official   agency  of  The   United) 
Methodist     Church,     American     Uni 
versity  is  the  only  school  owned   by 
General    Conference,    though    it    also 
receives  financing  from  other  sources 

Dr.  Williams,  an  Episcopal  layman, 
urged  the  university  to  be  an  inno 
vator,  to  regain  the  offensive,  and  to 
become  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
city  of  Washington  in  order  to  "pro- 
vide a  unique  educational  experi- 
ence." 

"We  do  not  understand  the  crush- 
ing problems  of  this  city,"  he  went  on 
"We  do  little  to  learn  about  them 
and  we  do  less  to  help  alleviate  them 
Washington  is  the  laboratory  for  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  But 
many  of  us  fail  to  utilize  it  or  con 
tribute  to  it  .   .   ." 
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United  Methodists  in  the  News 


Silvino  Encarnacion.  a  former 
tailor  from  Manila,  and  his  school- 
teacher wife,  Rosario,  both  active 
Methodists,  have  won  the  coveted 
Ramon  Magsaysay  $10,000  Award  for 
community  service  for  their  initiation 
of  a  credit  union  in  their  home  village. 

Dr.  Claire  C.  Hoyt,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Pensions,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Church  Pensions  Con- 
ference, made  up  of  representatives  of 
27  U.S.  and  Canada  religious  bodies. 

\  gold  medal  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Science  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  humanity  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman, 

minister    emeritus    of    Christ    Church, 
United    Methodist,    in    New   York. 


" 


Six  persons  who  accepted  The 
Christian  Century's  invitation  to  be- 
come editors-at-large  included  Dr. 
F.  Thomas  Trotter,  dean  of  United 
Methodist-related  School  of  Theology 
at  Claremont,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Efrain  Santiago,  pastor 
of  United  Methodist  Wesleyan  Church 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  common- 
wealth's Social  Services  Department, 
a  new  cabinet-level  agency.  He  began 
his  new  duties  in  January. 

Deaths:  The  Rev.  Edwin  F. 
Tewksbury,  59,  executive  secretary, 
Interboard  Committee  on  Missionary 
Education  .  .  .  Harold  Chandler 
Mickey,  60,  executive,  Rochester 
(Minn.)    Methodist  Hospital. 
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United  Methodists  in  the  Philippines 
recently  elected  two  bishops  to  serve 
the  131,000-member  church.  Bishop 
Paul  Locke  Granadosin  (left),  former 
superintendent  of  the  Manila  District, 
was  assigned  to  the  Bagnio  Area 
including  populous  Luzon  Island  north 
of  Manila.  Bishop  Cornelio  M.  Ferrer, 
former  executive  for  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  the  Philippines, 
will  serve  the  Manila  Area  which  also 
includes  the  Visayan  Islands  and 
Mindanao.  They  were  elected  to  four- 
year  terms.  Both  new  bishops  are 
former    Methodist    Crusade    Scholars. 

Leaders  View  Alternatives 
For  World  Structures 

Five  consultations  in  February  and 
March  are  giving  United  Methodist 
leaders  glimpses  of  structural  alterna- 
tives facing  world  Methodism. 

The  five  sessions  on  jurisdictional 
levels  and  a  world  congress  in  1970 
were  authorized  by  last  spring's 
Uniting  Conference.  Methodist  con- 
ferences outside  the  United  States 
took  similar  looks  at  world  structure 
options  during   1964-68. 

The  Commission  on  the  Structure 
of  Methodism  Overseas  (COSMOS) 
is  leading  the  consultations  and  plan- 
ning the  world  congress.  COSMOS 
president  Bishop  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr., 
of  the  New  Jersey  Area  said,  "It 
seems  evident  that  the  world  structure 
we  now  have  in  United  Methodism  is 
not  a  viable  one  for  mission  and 
for  mature  relationships  between 
churches.  We  are  seeking  creative 
new  structures  that  will  provide  free- 
dom, integrity,  and  fellowship." 

Dates  and  places  for  the  jurisdic- 
tional consultations: 

Northeastern — February  11-12, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

South  Central— February  20-21, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Western — February  25-26,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

North  Central— March  13-14,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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Southeastern — March  19-20,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Each  consultation  is  expected  to 
studv  these  alternatives  already  con- 
sidered by  COSMOS:  A  world  Meth- 
odist church,  a  world  conference  of 
Methodist  churches,  a  world  Method- 
ist council,  possibly  changed  from  the 
present  council,  or  other  possibilities. 

Hospital  Turns  Motel 
Into  Nurses'  Home 

A  modern,  rambling  two-story  motor 
inn  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  nurses'  residence  and 
educational  center  for  nearby  Nebras- 
ka Methodist  Hospital. 

Worship  services  for  hospital  em- 
ployees, training  programs  for  school 
of  nursing  instructors,  and  in-residence 
study  sessions  for  student  nurses  are 
among  planned  uses  of  the  center. 

Health  Service  Established 
At  New  Mexico  Center 

A  health  service  for  northern  New 
Mexico  has  been  established  jointly 
by  McCurdy  School  and  Espanola 
Hospital,  two  institutions  at  the 
United  Methodist  mission  center  at 
Espanola-Santa  Cruz. 

The  mission,  which  includes  the 
hospital,  4  schools,  and  11  churches, 
serves  a  largely  Spanish-speaking  con- 
stituency principally  in  Rio  Arriba, 
Taos,  Santa  Fe,  and  Los  Alamos 
Counties.  The  service  area  comprises 
about  10,500  square  miles  and  has  an 
estimated  population  of  44,000. 

Espanola-Santa  Cruz  was  one  of  the 
three  largest  national  mission  projects 
of  the  former  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church.  Now  it  is  a  major 
project  of  the  National  Division  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 


CENTURY   CLUB 

Three  women  have  been 
added  to  Together'*  Century 
Club  this  month.  New  members 


Mrs.  Minnie  James,  100,  Shaw- 
nee Mission,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kent  Ellis.  100, 
Kentwood,   La. 

Mrs.  Anna  Carolina  Reinhard, 
100,    Hanford,    Calif. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  nominee's  present  address, 
date  of  birth,  name  of  the 
church  where  he  or  she  is  a 
member,  and  its  location. 


How  Your  Gifts 
Can  Help  Sri  Lai 
Fight  Leprosy 

Yes,  Sri  Lai  has  leprosy  .  .  .  but 
look  at  her  smile!  No  "leprosy  com- 
pound" for  her.  No  hiding  in  the 
jungle. 

She  can  be  treated  at  an  out-patient 
clinic.  She  can  live  a  normal  life, 
thanks  to  early  diagnosis. 

Yet  her  personal  fight  against  lep- 
rosy is  only  beginning.  Treatment  will 
be  long  and  expensive.  She  will  battle 
both  a  disease — and  sadly  enough  ig- 
norance and  fear,  when  people  learn 
of  her  plight. 

Your  gifts  to  American  Leprosy 
Missions  will  help  children  and  adults 
like  Sri  Lai  fight  the  dread  night  of 
leprosy — without  being  "put  away" 
or  shut  off  from  human  love. 

Won't  you  join  the  fight  against 
superstition  by  sending  your  contri- 
bution to  us?  Today? 

I 1 

O.  W.  Hasselblad,  M.D. 

American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc. 

297  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10010 

Yes,  I  want  to  help  leprosy  sufferers 
like   Sri  Lai.   Here   is   my   gift   of 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


STATE- 


ZIP- 


Please     send     me     more     information     about 
your    □    films    CD    program    packet. 


Your  gifts  are  tax  deductible. 
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Who  Needs     It? 
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Key    Church    Leaders 


Commi.tee  Chairmen,  Secre- 
taries, Presidents  of  Men's  Clubs, 
Women's  Societies  for  Christian 
Service,     need     TOGETHER 


By  readin3  TOGETHER,  each 
month,  leaders  are  more  aware  of 
news  of  the  church  and 
the   Christian   world, 
"hey  have  a  surplus 
of    ideas    for   pro- 


gram material  that  is  correlated  to 
the  season  and  to  the  church  cal- 
endar. This  knowledge  leads  to 
stronger  faith  and  inspiration  to 
do  a  better  job  in  their  areas  of 
service. 

Do  key  leaders  in  your  con- 
gregation read  TOGETHER? 


201      Eighth      Avenue      South 
Nashville,     Tennessee     37203 
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VIEWPOINT    /    a   page  for  the  expression   of  opinion 


It  Like  It  Is 


By    RALPH    M.    OTWELL 

Managing   Editor,   Chicago  Sun-Times 


I  N  MY  WORK  as  a  newspaperman,  I  see  many 
reminders  of  the  close  parallels  between 
churchmen  and  communicators,  between 
theology  and  journalism,  between  ministers 
and  editors.  This  point  was  underscored  re- 
cently in  my  own  paper  with  the  appearance 
of  two  major  stories  the  same  day — one  on 
the  report  of  the  Chicago  Study  Team  to  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  (the  so-called  Walker 
Report),  the  other  on  the  financial  boycott  of 
a  large  suburban  United  Methodist  church  by 
some  of  its  own  members. 

The  two  stories  called  to  mind  anew  the 
duality  of  religion  and  journalism  which  are 
implicit  in  the  words  of  Hans  Schultz,  a  lay 
theologian,  who  is  in  charge  of  religious  broad- 
casting for  a  German  radio  network.  In  his 
book,  Conversion  to  the  World,  he  says: 

"The  Church  is  in  reality  nothing  if  it  is  not 
a  vehicle  of  communication.  This  communica- 
tion will  get  under  way  and  will  go  on  taking 
place  if,  and  only  if,  we  are  prepared  to  share 
our  life  in  true  fellowship  with  other  men. 
This  is  the  work  of  evangelism,  work  which 
today  is  not  primarily  that  of  one  profession 
but  of  each  one  of  us  in  our  profession." 

True  religion,  Schultz  maintains,  calls  for  a 
readiness  to  ask  questions  rather  than  "an 
attitude  of  knowing  all  the  answers."  That  also 
is  the  mission  of  the  journalist,  even  if  it  is  not 
always  so  evident  on  the  editorial  page.  The 
hallmarks  of  religion,  says  Schultz,  are  "ac- 
curacy and  reliability  rather  than  vagueness 
and  easy  comfort."  That  also  could  serve  as  a 
creed  for  reporters  and  editors. 

The  two  newspaper  stories  illustrate  the 
common  problems  shared  by  the  church  and 
the  press  in  fulfilling  their  parallel  mission  of 
holding  up  a  mirror  to  society  and  saying,  in 
effect:  "Take  a  good  look  at  yourself  .  .  .  and 
then  decide  whether  you  like  what  you  see." 

If  that  image  of  society  is  unfavorable  or 
unsettling,  the  reaction  often  is  to  claim  that 
the  mirror — the  medium  of  communication — 
is  distorted.  Some  even  try  to  smash  the  mirror 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  distortion. 

Precisely  this  sort  of  response  was  addressed 
at  mass  media  after  the  violence  that  broke  out 
in  conjunction  with  last  year's  Democratic 
National   Convention.   Surveys   showed   that  a 


majority  of  the  American  public  simply  refused 
to  believe  what  they  saw  on  television  and 
in  their  newspapers.  Even  after  trained  investi- 
gators confirmed  and  documented  what  really 
happened,  many  persist  in  their  disbelief  about 
the  actual  causes  of  violence  and  still  blame 
communications  media — the  mirrors  of  society 
— for  the  trouble  which  erupted. 

This  is  the  same  problem  that  plagues 
churches  when  their  ministers  and  leaders  be- 
gin telling  it  like  it  is.  Many  members  look  into 
the  mirror  the  church  holds  up  and  don't  like 
what  they  see.  Some  respond  by  calling  the 
image  a  distortion — and  blaming  the  church 
for  it — or  by  adding  their  own  distortions  and 
seeing  not  how  it  is  but  how  it  was  or  how 
they  wish  it  were  and  can  never  be. 

Just  as  a  newspaper's  constituents  may  re- 
taliate by  cancelling  their  subscriptions  or  ads, 
some  church  members  respond  by  cancelling 
their  pledges  and  contributions.  That  is  the 
story  of  the  one  large  church  that  made  head- 
lines and  of  many  others  as  well.  And  it  is  a 
story  likely  to  be  repeated  all  across  the  land 
in  the  months  ahead,  in  churches  large  and 
small,  rural  and  urban. 

Economic  boycotts  of  this  sort  are  a  painful 
reminder  that  those  of  us  in  communications 
— whether  in  mass  media  or  in  the  church — 
have  become  too  vulnerable  to  this  sort  of 
power  play.  Our  immense  physical  plants 
make  us  sitting  ducks  for  depledging  and  de- 
subscribing. 

We  have  set  ourselves  up  for  such  retaliation 
by  becoming  overcapitalized  and  under- 
committed.  We  have  cultivated  and  developed 
shaky  and  temporal  pillars  of  the  church— 
and  of  society — when  we  should  have  built 
instead  on  the  basic,  original  foundations  of 
our  faith  and  mission. 

We  have  erected  an  edifice  that  cannot 
stand  without  the  pillars,  and  yet  cannot  be 
moved  with  them  in  place. 

Unless  we  can  free  these  two  communica- 
tions institutions  to  perform  their  proper  func- 
tion as  agents  of  enlightenment  and  social 
change,  the  only  alternative  may  be  storefront 
churches  and  back-room  printing  presses  .  .  . 
Christian  guerrillas  and  underground  journalists 
.  .  .  stripped-down  missionaries  and  fired-up 
pamphleteers.  □ 
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Sparked  by  United  Methodist  leadership,  an  innovative  ecumenical  team  of  pastors  and  laymen 

in  Colorado's  capital  is  building  bridges— between  denominations,  between  city  and  suburb,  between 

(hurch  and  society.  But  they're  in  a  hurry  to  act,  while  Denver's  problems  are  still  manageable. 


TARGET:  DENVER 


Text  by  Paige  Carlin    /  Pictures  by  George  P.  Miller 


T 

J_/l\  I..  WOKlv  .uid  play  in  clean,  healthful,  pro- 
gressive Denver." 
So  said  a  "positions  available"  advertisement  in  a 

nationally  circulated  newspaper  one  day  last  fall.  By 
this  time,  no  doubt,  the  Denver  printing  company 
which  placed  the  ad  has  hired  the  salesman  it  wanted, 
and  he  has  moved  wife,  children,  pets,  and  belongings 

to  take  advantage  ol  the  mile-high  city's  "clean. 
healthful,  progressive"  attributes  (as  well  as  a  guaran- 
teed $12,000  first-year  salary). 

Their  move  was  hardly  unique.  Since  1950  some 
175,000  other  people  have  done  the  same  thing,  swell- 
ing   the     Denver    metropolitan    area's     population     to 


almost  1,100,000— well  over  half  of  Colorado's  2,048,- 
000  people— with  510,000  in  the  city  itself. 

Denverites  are  proud  of  their  city's  growth.  Like 
other  cities,  though,  Denver  has  found  that  while  a 
booming  population  means  booming  business,  more 
jobs,  new  construction,  and  greater  national  prestige, 
it  also  means  more  problems.  As  the  city's  outer  limits 
have  expanded  and  its  suburbs  have  grown,  the  old 
core  city  has  changed.  Modern  new  business  buildings 
have  risen  in  the  downtown  district,  and  sleek  new 
apartments  have  replaced  old  residences.  But  not  all 
areas  of  the  city  have  changed  for  the  better.  Some 
once  prosperous  neighborhoods  simply  have  decayed, 
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By  comparison  with  other  metropolises,  Denver  is 
clean,  its  air  less  polluted.  And  poverty  areas  there 
have  a  way  of  not  looking  like  ghettos  elsewhere. 
But  for  tiiose  who  live  in  them,  poverty  in  the  shadows 
of  Colorado's  spectacular  Rocky  Mountains  is  just 
as  real  and  just  as  painful  as  in  a  New  York  tenement 
or  an  Appalachian  shanty. 

Far  removed  from  the  racial  troubles  of  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  in  the  1940s  and  '50s, 
Denver  discovered  with  a  start  in  the  1960s  that  it, 
too,  had  race  problems.  Once  docile  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, now  numbering  perhaps  80,000  as  the  city's 
largest  ethnic  minority,  began  to  make  demands  for 
better  jobs,  housing,  status,  and  a  voice  in  civic  life. 
And  from  what  was  once  a  tiny  enclave  in  the  old 
Five  Points  area  near  downtown  Denver,  a  rapidly 
growing  Negro  minority  (now  about  48,000),  has 
expanded  eastward  into  the  fashionable  Park  Hill 
section,  and  black-power  militants  have  become  in- 
creasingly vocal. 

Fortunately,  because  Denver  isn't  as  large  as  some 
other  cities  and  because  its  problems  have  been  late 
in  developing,  its  leaders  see  hope  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  correct  many  of  the  troublesome  conditions 
which  seem  beyond  control  in  a  New  York  or  a  Los 
Angeles.  "We  have  every  major  problem  of  urban 
America,"  says  one  observer,  "but  it's  in  microcosm. 
The  problems  here  haven't  multiplied  the  way  they 
have  in  other  places." 

Fortunately,  too,  Denver's  "progressive"  elements 
include  some  visionary  leadership,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  found  among  its  churchmen.  United  Meth- 
odists, both  clergy  and  lay,  play  key  roles. 

It  is  difficult — and  a  little  presumptuous — for  an 
outside  observer  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Denver  and 
expect  to  comprehend  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
ferment  of  activity  which  is  part  of  the  churchmen's 
"Metro  Mission"  strategy.  One  tends  to  look  for 
organizational  structures  and  lines  of  authority  to 
understand  how  things  get  done.  It's  an  elusive  search. 
The  structures  are  there,  all  right,  but  they  often  over- 
lap, involve  duplications  of  personnel,  and  crisscross 
denominational  lines  with  abandon.  (The  strategy, 
above  all,  is  ecumenical.)  Impatient  with  some  past 
organizational  patterns,  the  Denverites  have  started 
many  of  their  projects  on  a  more  or  less  ad  hoc  basis, 
seeking  first  to  get  the  church  into  the  action  and 
stopping  later  to  draw  up  the  organizational  flow 
charts. 

They  have  been  encouraged  in  their  experimentation 
by  Bishop  R.  Marvin  Stuart,  episcopal  head  of  United 
Methodism's  Denver  Area  since  1964.  On  his  assign- 
ment to  Denver  in  1964,  Bishop  Stuart  told  Denver 
Methodists:  "We  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
church  relevant  to  the  total  city,  but  it  must  be  soon. 
If  you  try  it,  I'll  back  you  in  any  creative  or  experi- 
mental ministry  possible.  We  are  not  afraid  of  failure. 
We  may  fail  and  fall  on  our  faces — but  if  we  do,  we'll 
fall  forward." 

With  that  assurance  of  episcopal  support,  Denver 
Methodists  began  looking  for  new  ways  to  move. 
Bishop  Stuart  also  fostered  support  for  metropolitan 
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Above:  Dr.  A.  McRaccn  Warner,  Core  City 
Ministries  director,  talks  strategy  with  CCM  team. 
Beloiv:  Pastor  Ed  Beck  of  Warren  Church  tells 
Dist.  Supt.  Bill  Byrd  about  the  church's  plans  for 
Warren  Village,  a  150-apartmcnt  high  rise  with  120 
units  reserved  for  single-parent  families. 


Inner  City  Protestant  Parish,  occupying  a  former 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  church  and  supported  by 
seven  denominations,  offers  many  services  in  an 
old  neighborhood  of  high  Mexican- American  population. 
Worship  is  held  Sunday  and  Wednesday  mornings. 


church  strategy  in  his  1966  choice  of  ebullient,  gregari- 
ous William  O.  (Bill)  Byrd  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  Denver  District.  Like  a  number  of  other  Denver 
church  leaders,  he  is  a  recent  immigrant,  a  Louisianan 
who  came  to  Colorado  in  1962. 

Bill  Byrd's  favorite  metaphor  to  describe  his  work 
is  "building  bridges" — between  inner  city  and  suburbs, 
between  United  Methodists  and  other  denominations, 
between  the  church  and  secular  organizations  in  social 
action.  He  didn't  engineer  the  construction  of  all  the 
bridges  already  in  place,  but  he  has  been  an  enthusias- 
tic promoter  of  the  Metro  Mission  strategy  and  his 
enthusiasm  has  proved  contagious  to  many  of  the 
pastors  and  laymen  of  the  district's  48  congregations. 

Among  Superintendent  Byrd's  earliest  promotions 
was  a  1966  district  consultation  to  ponder  denomina- 
tional programs  for  the  metropolitan  area.  From  it 
and  other  studies  came  five  basic  guidelines: 

1.  The  church  must  serve  the  total  city  with  no  false 
separation  of  inner  city  and  suburbia. 

2.  Resources  for  service  must  come  from  the  area 
itself  without  depending  on  national  mission  agencies 
for  all  of  our  funds. 

3.  Problems  of  the  city  must  be  attacked  on  an 
ecumenical  basis;  it  is  poor  stewardship  and  vain  to 
try  to  "go  it  alone." 

4.  The  church  must  serve  people,  not  institutions. 
Explore  every  possible  co-operation  with  secular 
agencies  to  serve  wherever  there  is  need. 

5.  Freedom  to  experiment  is  essential. 

In  formulating  strategy  based  on  those  guidelines, 
Denver's  United  Methodists  can  draw  on  the  consider- 
able strength  of  their  denomination,  Colorado's  lead- 
ing Protestant  body.  They  are  fortunate,  too,  that  their 
city  is  home  of  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  the  United 
Methodist  seminary  which  trains  pastors  for  churches 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Iliff  uses  the 
city  itself  as  a  laboratory  for  its  students  and  plays  a 
major  "bridging"  role  with  other  church  and  secular 
agencies  in  experimental  efforts  to  find  new  strategies. 

Says  Dr.  H.  Edward  Everding,  chairman  of  the  Iliff 
curriculum  committee:  "We  think  of  the  ministry  as  a 
profession,  and  we're  trying  to  offer  our  students  a 
professional  theological  education." 

A  revised  curriculum  which  the  seminar)'  put  into 
effect  last  fall  includes  a  three-week  orientation  period 
for  first-year  students,  immersing  them  in  the  fife  of 
the  city  through  interviews  with  police,  health,  and 
welfare-department  officials,  secular  and  church 
workers  in  social-action  projects,  and  others.  For 
upperclassmen  there  are  more  team-taught  classes, 
fewer  required  courses,  and  in-service  training  which 
requires  field  work  of  40  hours  a  week  in  church  and 
social  agencies.  The  seminar}'  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 


Old  Simpson  Church,  built  by  Japanese  Methodists, 
now  is  High  Street  Parish,  housing  Head  Start  classes 
and  a  neighborhood  health  station.  Pastor  Al  Broun 
is  seeking  to  involve  residents  "turned  off"  by 
the  traditional  church  in  planning  programs  relevant 
to  fife  in  the  racially  mixed  poverty  area. 
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tain  Annual  Conference  co-operate  in  a  work-study 
program  for  a  limited  number  of  students,  partially 
financed  by  federal  funds.  Projects  include  the  Rev. 
Russell  Simpson's  involvement  in  the  black  community 
around  High  Street  Parish,  the  Rev.  Frank  Rrown's 
work  out  of  St.  Paul  United  Methodist  Church  in  half- 
way houses  for  released  mental  patients,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Aukema's  efforts  with  troubled  teen-agers. 
Among  his  young  proteges:  the  Dukes  of  Purgatory, 
a  dozen  reform-school  alumni  who  use  a  basement 
room  of  the  parish  house  at  Warren  United  Methodist 
Church  as  their  clubhouse. 

Another  "bridge"  relationship  exists  between  War- 
ren Church  and  three  other  United  Methodist  con- 
gregations— St.  Paul,  Trinity,  and  Christ — which  serve 
the  transitional  area  east  of  the  Colorado  capitol. 
Meeting  together  regularly  for  co-operative  planning 
and  mutual  support,  the  four  pastors  and  other  staff 
members  form  the  Capitol  Hill  Ministry.  Each  church 
has  specialized  ministries  for  such  groups  as  the 
elderly,  single-parent  families,  isolated  apartment 
dwellers,  alcoholics,  and  the  city's  small  American 
Indian  community. 

Warren  Church  has  taken  one-parent  families  as  a 
chief  interest  and  presently  is  working  on  a  daring 
project  to  build  a  low-rent,  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ing on  its  property.  Of  150  apartments  in  the  30-story 
Warren  Village  structure,  120  will  be  reserved  for 
single-parent  families  with  small  children,  and  the 
church  will  provide  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  nursery  and 
preschool  service  to  aid  the  working  parents  in  caring 
for  their  children.  The  church  now  is  negotiating  for 
a  long-term  government  loan  and  rent-supplement 
funds.  Hopefully,  the  project  will  be  completed  in  the 
early  1970s. 

Christ  Church,  in  co-operation  with  nearby  Colorado 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  last  fall  began  to  assist  a 
group  of  10  schizophrenic  patients,  also  parents  with- 
out partners,  to  make  adjustments  to  life  in  modern 
society.  A  psychiatrist  and  a  professional  social  worker 
deal  directly  with  the  patients  diemselves  while  18 
church-member  volunteers  provide  transportation  and 
work  with  the  patients'  children  while  the  families  are 
at  the  church  one  day  a  week. 

Trinity,  the  old  downtown  church  which  is  still 
Denver's  main  Sunday-morning  worship  center  for 
out-of-town  visitors,  is  the  location  of  a  weekday 
"Serve  a  Meal  to  Seniors"  program,  funded  by  a 
$69,000  federal  grant.  An  average  of  140  senior  citizens 
pay  60^  for  a  hot  meal  at  the  church,  and  another 
50  shut-ins  are  served  in  their  homes.  Those  who  come 
to  the  church  stay  on  after  lunch  to  play  dominoes  or 
cards,  sing,  or  just  visit  in  the  church  fellowship  hall. 

The  Rev.  Austin  Vick,  former  pastor  at  St.  Paul 
Church,  now  is  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Young 
Adult  Council  in  an  at-large  ministry  to  Denver's 
largely  unchurched  young  adults  in  the  coffeehouses, 
lounges,  apartments,  and  night  spots  they  frequent. 
He  also  supervises  Turnstile,  a  crisis  center  for  run- 
away teen-agers  in  a  rented  house  in  the  hippie  district. 
Two  recent  Iliff  graduates  are  the  full-time  directors. 

No  Denver  church  has  faced  a  more  difficult  role 
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James   E.  Barnes 

"People  in  our  suburban 

ehurches  have  developed  to 

the  point   where   they  see 

they  can  be  significantly 

related  to  what's  going 

on  in  the  inner  city." 

[Applewood  Valley  Church, 

where  Mr.  Barnes  is  pastor, 

actively  relates  itself  to 

Denver  Metro  strategy.] 
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A.  McRaven  Warner 

"As  a  non-Methodist,  I 
can  say  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Methodists' 
push  into  the  action,  seeing 
the  needs  and  putting  up 
money  and  staff  to  meet 
those  needs,  I  don't  think 
we  would  be  where  we  arc 
today  in  Denver  in  terms  of 
ecumenical  mission."  [He 
is  a  Disciples  member.] 


Shelley  Rhym 

"Race  relations  in  Denver 

are  among  the  best   in 

the  country  in  terms  of 

communication.  But  the  city 

is    threatened    by    bigotry 

deep  in  its  social  character. 

The  current  generation  is 

engaged  in  destroying 

covert  segregation  that  is 

protected  by  pretense, 

disguise,  or  denial 

that  it  exists." 


II.  Edward  Everding 

"We  hope  first-year  men 
coining  out  of  the  new  three- 
week  orientation  program 
[at  Iliff  School  of  Theology] 
will  begin  to  ask  questions 
for  which  we  won't  supply 
answers  but  will  show  them 
the  resources  and  tools 
by  which  they  can  start  to 
put    things   together." 


in  adjusting  to  the  city's  racial  changes  than  Park  Hill 

I  nitcd    Methodist.    Under   pastoral    leadership   of    Dr. 

I  (  u  lion  Babbs,  this  church  led  in  founding  the 
interracial  Park  Hill  Action  Committee,  seeking  to 
create  a  balanced  community  by  peaceful  integration 

oi   schools  and  other  public  agencies. 

Although  Denver  Methodists  often  have  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing  Dew  programs  like  the  Young 
Adult  Council,  their  leaders  have  insisted  that  the 
efforts  be  turned  into  ecumenical  ventures.  Most 
significant  of  these  was  the  formation  of  Core  City 
Ministries  ( ( .'( ,'M  ).  a  composite  kind  of  agency  which 
defies  neat  definition  but  which  has  involved  itself  in 
a  wide  variety  of  ecumenical  and  secular  activities. 

Formed  by  United  Methodists,  United  Presby- 
terians, the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  CCM  brought  together  five  co- 
operating parishes,  all  located  in  inner-city  poverty 
areas  where  Negroes  and  Spanish-surnamed  residents 
are  concentrated.  The  five  centers  operate  typical 
programs — emergency  food  and  clothing  distribution, 
tutoring  and  Head  Start  classes,  health  services,  Scout- 
ing, recreation,  worship,  and  religious  education.  Each 
continues  as  a  separate  entity,  but  their  staffs  are  all 
considered  members  of  the  CCM  team. 

Core  City  Ministries  also  brings  together  an  even 
more  ecumenical  cadre  of  Roman  Catholics,  Men- 
nonites,  United  Methodists,  United  Presbyterians, 
United  Church  of  Christ  leaders,  and  others  who  look 


beyond  the  immediate  work  of  the  five  parishes  to 
plan  long-range  strategies  for  "joint  action  in  mission." 

To  head  the  CCM  staff,  the  council  brought  in  a 
dynamic  Disciples  of  Christ  minister,  Dr.  A.  McRaven 
(Mack)  Warner,  with  past  experience  in  urban  min- 
istry as  a  faculty  member  of  St.  Paul  School  of  The- 
ology-Methodist in  Kansas  City.  Dr.  Warner  arrived  in 
Denver  in  summer,  1967,  and  quickly  began  making 
his  presence  known.  An  interpretive  statement  which 
he  wrote  was  adopted  by  the  CCM  board  of  directors, 
defining  Core  City  Ministries'  function  as  "primarily 
an  issue-oriented,  action-generating  resource,  without 
neglecting  the  ministries  of  service  that  continue  to 
be  necessary  in  the  core-city  areas." 

CCM  uses  task  forces  to  deal  with  such  controversial 
issues  as  public  education,  welfare,  housing,  and 
poverty.  It  envisions  formation  and/or  support  of 
ad  hoc  coalitions  to  take  emergency  actions  in  major 
issues  and  pilot  programs  to  meet  needs  which  no 
other  group  is  serving.  And  it  seeks  to  mobilize  broad 
support  among  churchmen  throughout  the  metropoli- 
tan area  to  deal  with  legislation  and  other  public 
matters. 

To  involve  suburbanites  as  well  as  city  residents 
in  its  metropolitan  strategizing,  the  CCM  staff  has 
developed  an  extensive  educational  program  directed 
by  Mrs.  Jean  Smith,  a  master  of  religious  education 
graduate  from  Iliff,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  Little- 
ton United  Methodist  Church  and  the  Denver  District. 


Au  Naturcl,  a  young-adult  center  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro  community,  focuses  on  black 

pride  h\j  developing  salable  arts  and  crafts  like  these  dashiki  shirts  based  on  authentic  African  designs. 

Young  people  at  the  center  also  have  icritten  and  produced  their  own  movie,  Soulman. 


Mack  Warner  explains:  "We  felt  we  couldn't  cut  it 
here  in  the  core  city  without  involving  metropolis  in 
a  single-mission  strategy,  and  to  do  that  we  had  to 
educate."  The  educational  program  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  people  retain  much  more  of  what  they 
learn  if  they  have  to  dig  it  up  themselves.  The  basic 
tool  is  the  "urban  convocation,"  held  either  in  one 
church  or  with  groups  of  churches.  Eight  such  meet- 
ings have  been  held  over  the  past  two  years. 

A  model  convocation  pattern  ( though  each  one  has 
been  different)  includes  an  afternoon-evening  pro- 
gram in  which  the  persons  attending  meet  briefly  for 
orientation  then  go  out  to  conduct  their  on-the-spot 
research  projects  in  1  of  10  possible  subjects.  They 
go  "where  the  action  is"  to  interview  the  people  di- 
rectly involved — officials  of  welfare  agencies,  welfare 
recipients,  police,  school,  and  hospital  officials.  Fol- 
low-up discussions  on  the  convocations  have  resulted 
in  a  number  of  specific  actions.  In  one  case,  a  con- 
vocation at  Washington  Park  United  Methodist 
Church  brought  a  no-strings-attached  gift  to  Au 
Naturel,  a  Negro  young-adult  center  which  has  an 
expanding  program  of  education,  recreation,  and  job- 
creating  ghetto  enterprises. 

Again,  this  is  the  kind  of  bridge-building  which  Bill 
Byrd  sees  as  a  part  of  his  job  as  district  superin- 
tendent. "In  every  church,  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive," he  says,  "there  is  a  nucleus  of  concerned  lay- 
men who  are  really  ready  to  go  if  we  can  just  find 
ways  to  get  them  tied  in." 


Contrasting  ecumenical  ventures  are  represented 
by  the  United  Parish  for  Montbello,  a  new  subdivision 
on  Denver's  eastern  fringe,  and  Westside  Action 
Ministry,  on  the  city's  old  west  side.  A  house  purchased 
by  four  denominations  is  both  home  for  the  Montbello 
pastor's  family  and  meeting  place  for  the  congregation. 
Ten  Westside  churches  are  members  of  the  group  which 
publishes  the  West  Side  Recorder,  neighborhood  newspaper. 
Wesley  United  Methodist  Church  provides  office  space. 
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Turnstile,  a  teen-age  crisis  center,  occupies 

tin  old  house  near  the  eoilir  of  the  city's  hippie 

area,  offt  ring  short-term  food  and  shelter  and 

long-term  .onus,  I  to  young  runaways.  It  has  operated 
near  capacity  i  10)  since  opening  la^t  summer. 


One  10-year-old  congregation  in  suburban  Apple- 
wood  Valley,  facing  its  own  need  to  build  additional 
space  for  a  growing  membership,  also  added  to  its 
budget  the  full  salary  of  another  minister,  the  Rev. 
Alton  Brown,  designating  him  "our  man  for  others." 
He  is  headquartered  in  the  core  city  at  High  Street 
Parish,  working  in  an  area  of  Negro-Spanish-Anglo 
mixture.  Recent  remodeling  of  the  old  structure  (with 
$28,000  from  the  Denver  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals  and  $5,400  from  United  Methodists)  made 
possible  the  opening  of  a  health  center  "satellite," 
offering  medical  services  to  many  residents  who  would 
not  receive  such  help  if  they  had  to  travel  outside  the 
neighborhood  to  get  it. 

Another  young  church,  St.  Andrew  United  Methodist 
in  Littleton,  now  pastored  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cooper,  accepted  part  support  of  Austin  Vick's  min- 
istry to  young  adults  as  its  "man  for  others"  commit- 
ment. Among  a  number  of  other  congregations  which 
have  responded  to  the  urban  challenge  are  three — 
Arvada,  Grace,  and  Emmanuel — supporting  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  Ramiro  Cruz-Aedo  at  the  Inner  City 
Protestant  Parish.  Altogether  about  $70,000  is  budgeted 
annually  through  the  Denver  District  to  various  inner- 
city  projects,  most  of  it  given  by  Denver  Metro 
congregations  over  and  above  their  conference  benevo- 
lence askings. 

Core  City  Ministries  has  played  an  unusual  role 
in  implementing  the  policy  of  citizen  participation 
which  is  an  essential  element  of  the  federal  Model 
Cities  program. 

CCM  contracted  with  Denver's  city  administration 
to  conduct  the  resident-participation  phase  of  Model 
City  planning,  based  on  a  $59,100  contract  for  the 
planning  year.  Shelley  Rhym,  an  articulate  spokes- 
man of  the  Negro  community,  was  hired  as  co-ordi- 
nator. 

During  1968  he  and  three  other  staff  members 
drew  about  200  persons  from  Model  City  "target 
areas"  into  the  work  of  14  planning  committees  in 
such  fields  as  police-community  relations,  economic 
development,  legal  services,  welfare,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. Each  committee  drew  up  specific  proposals  for 
the  five-year  implementation  period  which  began  this 
year,  and  a  nonprofit  corporation  has  been  formed 
to  carry  out  the  proposals  as  they  are  funded  by  fed- 
eral, state,  city,  or  private  sources. 

The  planning  committee's'  work,  Bill  Byrd  con- 
tends, gave  evidence  to  the  poor  that  they  could  help 
determine  their  own  destinies  and  make  their  voices 
luard  by  Denver  officialdom.  CCM's  role  in  the  pro- 
cess apparently  is  unique — the  only  church  organiza- 
tion so  involved  in  any  of  the  Model  City  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  typical,  though,  of  the  operating  style  by  which 
Denver  churchmen  are  trying  to  bridge  gaps  and  open 
up  lines  of  communication  between  the  separated 
elements  of  society.  They  are  not  dismayed  that  some 
efforts  may  prove  controversial,  even  within  the 
churches  they  represent.  For  they  are  convinced  that 
to  be  faithful  to  its  calling  the  church  must  make  its 
presence  felt,  as  catalyst,  innovator,  and  reconciler.  □ 
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If  EVER  THERE  was  a  time  when  the  world  needed  a  change 
of  heart,  I  suppose  that  time  is  now.  More  than  one  voice  is 
shouting  from  high  places  that  there  are  laws  enough  already, 
that  man's  heart  needs  changing;  nothing  else  will  help.  Even 
the  hardheaded  realists,  the  politicians,  are  turning  preacher 
now,  it  seems,  and  calling  for  changes  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  who  will  disagree?  Of  course  the  problems  that  sur- 
round us  have  dark  roots  in  the  hearts  of  men.  If  we  could 
only  change  the  human  heart,  our  nation  might  take  a  new 
lease  on  life.  And  with  all  the  evil  rooted  out  at  its  sources, 
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think  what  a  bright  and  shining  world  this  would  be. 
Bui  lor  Christians  it  is  not  mere  rhetoric  to  say  that 
hearts  can  be  (hanged.  Christians  claim  to  have  already 
brought  their  broken  hearts  to  Christ  for  healing.  Chris- 
tians testily  to  having  come  stumbling  through  some 
dark  night  with  hearts  torn  by  their  own  divided 
loyalties  or  to  having  endured  a  life  waning  in  dull 
despair,  or  raging  out  of  control.  Christians,  struggling 
against  themselves,  have  come  to  say  with  Paul: 

//  any  one  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation;  the 
old  has  passed  away,  behold,  the  new  has  come 
(2  Corinthians  5:17). 

Heart-changing  is  what  the  Christian  gospel  is  all 
about:  starting  over  again  in  a  new  direction;  transfering 
loyalties;  exchanging  goals;  casting  off  the  fetters  in 
order  to  live  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  good  news  of 
the  gospel  is  that  the  flooding  in  of  the  forgiving  grace 
of  Christ  and  the  flowing  out  of  his  love  changes  the 
hearts  of  men  and  brings  the  Christian  community 
into  being. 

Then  let  Cod  change  our  hearts  and  all  hearts.  By  all 
means  let  that  happen.  Let  him  work  in  the  dark  recesses. 
Let  him  convert  and  reform  and  renew  and  restore  until 
out  of  the  ugly  scars  of  the  past,  new  life  emerges  in 
what  Jesus  called  new  birth. 

It  is  time  we  prayed  and  wept  and  implored  the  Spirit 
ot  the  living  Cod  to  move  across  this  land,  changing 
hearts,  beginning  with  our  own. 

But  when  our  hearts  are  changed,  what  then?  When 
the  turnabout  has  been  completed;  when  we've  allowed 
the  forgiving  love  of  God  to  flood  into  our  hearts;  when 
we  have  chosen  to  serve  Christ  instead  of  lesser  values, 
and  to  call  him  Lord;  when  our  hearts  are  changed,  our 
new  commitments  made — what  then?  Will  there  be  no 
more  failing?  No  more  mistakes?  Are  we  optimistic 
enough  to  think  that  with  changed  hearts  there  will  be 
no  more  evil  at  all?  Are  we  convinced  that  all  hearts  will 
be  motivated  wholly  by  love  and  be  wholly  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  Cod?  That  hatred  and  frustration  will 
never  again  surge  up  to  take  control  of  human  behavior? 
Does  our  experience  contradict  the  experience  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  with  changed  heart  was  all  the  more 
aware  of  sin's  persistence  in  his  life,  all  the  more  aware 
ot  the  continuing  struggle  with  powers  of  inhumanity 
and  darkness? 

/  do  not  do  the  good  I  want,  but  the  evil  I  do  not 
want  is  what  I  do  .  .  .  ;  sin  .  .  .  dwells  within  me 
(Romans  7:19-20). 

He  speaks  the  truth  for  us  all.  He  speaks  for  the  young 
mother  who  blurts  out  in  despair:  "I  try  my  best  to  be  a 
good  mother.  But  when  I  try  my  best,  I  am  still  a  failure." 
He  speaks  for  the  wise  man  who  sings:  "I  am  not  afraid 
ot  war  or  guns  or  of  any  enemy.  But  when  I  feel  hate 
welling  up  inside  myself,  I  am  afraid."  Paul  speaks  for 
all  ot  us  in  the  admission  that  even  when  hearts  are 
(  hanged,  sin  persists. 

Bui  a  man  with  a  changed  heart  has  more  to  face  than 
Ins  own  inner  struggle,  for  the  world  around  him  has  not 


changed.  The  days  are  still  filled  with  choices.  The  world 
is  still  filled  with  troubles.  The  patterns  of  family  life, 
developed  through  past  years,  are  still  present.  The 
political-social  situation,  the  occupational  task,  the  inter- 
dependency  of  human  relationships,  the  cultural  in- 
fluences and  problems — they  are  all  still   there. 

Even  people  with  changed  hearts  are  surrounded  by 
patterns  of  life  that,  good  or  bad,  just  or  unjust,  violent 
or  peaceful,  both  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  people 
whose  hearts  have  been  transformed.  Even  if  all  hearts 
were  healed  and  all  sickness  of  the  inner  man  cured,  the 
patterns  of  our  life  together  would  still  remain  to  be 
dealt  with.  And  these  patterns,  these  relationships,  can 
be  as  sick  as  hearts  can  and  as  much  in  need  of  healing. 
The  idea  that  society  is  a  collection  of  solitary,  individual 
hearts  is  an  incomplete  idea.  Society  is  individuals  living 
with  one  another.  Their  relationships  can  be  either 
healthy  or  sick,  constructive  or  injurious. 

In  a  marriage,  there  is  a  husband  and  a  wife,  and  there 
is  a  relationship  between  them.  Much  marriage  counsel- 
ing is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  relationship  can  be 
treated  as  an  independent  factor  quite  apart  from  the 
emotional  health  of  the  individuals.  The  point  is  that  we 
develop  patterns  of  living  together  and  of  interacting 
with  each  other.  It  is  possible  to  develop  patterns  of  life 
in  marriage  or  in  a  society  that  hurt  or  destroy  members 
of  that  marriage  or  society. 
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HE  MAN  with  a  changed  heart  is  not  only  caught  in 
a  continuing  struggle  with  his  own  persisting  sin  but 
also  lives  in  a  web  of  relationship  patterns,  many  of 
which  are  themselves  destructive  or  sick,  and  so  create 
destructive  influence  upon  him  and  his  fellows. 

Perhaps  the  concept  of  "original  sin"  makes  more 
sense  than  ever  before  when  we  think  of  it  as  the  name 
for  all  the  inherited  conflicts  and  patterns  of  our  en- 
vironment over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control,  and 
through  which  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
the  children.  It  is  the  very  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
us,  like  a  heavy  smog. 

But  here  is  the  crucial  question:  Are  people  with 
changed  hearts  going  to  take  the  next  step?  Are  they 
going  to  let  their  change  of  heart  make  a  change  in  the 
way  they  live  together?  Are  they  going  to  let  their  new 
profession  of  faith  and  loyalty  to  Christ  influence  their 
behavior  in  the  secular  world?  Are  they  going  to  let  their 
new  understanding  of  life  shape  the  way  they  work  with 
people  and  issues  around  them?  Are  they  going  to  listen 
to  one  another's  experience  and  seek  the  will  of  Christ 
for  their  society? 

If  Christ  has  a  purpose  for  the  whole  world,  if  his  will 
encompasses  the  way  we  live  together  in  a  city  and  a 
nation,  shall  we  not  submit  every  dark  corner  of  our  life 
together  to  the  bright  light  of  his  judgment  and  his 
mercy?  Shall  we  who  profess  changed  hearts  and  trans- 
formed loyalties  not  seek  to  understand  the  problems  of 
our  land  in  the  light  of  God's  will  in  Christ?  Shall  we  not 
act  singly  and  together  to  bring  about  his  will  for  our 
whole  society? 

There  was  a  time  when  people  talked  about  the 
"social  gospel"  as  contrasted  with  the  gospel  of  "personal 
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salvation."  But  the  Bible  has  put  an  end  to  that  dispute. 
The  Bible  has  brought  us  to  the  realization  that  there  is 
only  one  gospel  and  it  is  both  personal  and  social.  It  is 
social  because  it  is  personal.  It  is  just  because  we  confess 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  personal  Lord  and  Savior  that  we 
find  ourselves  with  new  relationships  to  one  another. 
It  is  just  because  God,  who  changes  the  hearts  of  men, 
has  worked  in  our  hearts  that  we  find  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  hold  the  same  values  that  we  had  before,  the 
same  loyalties  that  we  had  before,  the  same  political 
commitments  that  we  had  before,  the  same  views  of 
life  that  we  had  before. 

Changed  hearts,  you  see,  make  an  ever  greater  demand 
upon  us  to  create  a  healthy  society  and  to  legislate  such 
regulations  as  will  insure  and  protect  all  people  from 
persisting  sin,  and  unchanged  hearts,  and  unjust  patterns, 
and  destructive  relationships.  Changed  hearts  may  be 
especially  repulsed  by  violence  and  injustice,  and  may 
work  to  enact  laws  and  establish  programs  that  prohibit 
or  discourage  whatever  demeans  the  worth  of  any  person 
for  whom  Christ  dies. 

Two  charges  are  leveled  at  the  church  today.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  church  is  neglecting  its 
central  mission.  It  is  charged  that  the  church  is  trying 
to  change  the  structures  of  society  instead  of  preaching 
the  Christ  who  changes  the  hearts  of  men,  and  it  is 
argued  that  the  unique  mission  of  the  church  is  to  deal 
with  unregenerate  hearts  of  men. 

But  that  is  exactly  one  half  of  the  story.  Perhaps  the 
greater  challenge  to  the  church  is  to  be  the  people  with 
regenerated  hearts.  To  live  as  people  with  regenerated 
hearts;  to  struggle,  as  men  whose  hearts  are  bound  to 
Christ,  with  all  the  complicated  issues  of  our  time;  and 
to  seek  individually  and  corporately  to  create  patterns 
of  life  that  reflect  the  new  life  in  our  hearts. 

The  second  charge  is  of  greater  significance.  This   is 


that  the  church  is  plagued  by  a  giant  credibility  gap.  It 
is  charged  that  Christians  who  have  long  professed  a 
gospel  with  the  power  to  change  hearts  do  not  behave 
as  if  their  hearts  are  changed.  New-hearted  men  have  not 
displayed  Christ's  compassion  in  shaping  their  society. 
Men  with  hearts  "transformed  from  within"  have  "con- 
formed to  this  world"  when  it  comes  to  their  participa- 
tion in  the  body  politic. 

And  now,  as  the  church  begins  to  close  this  credibility 
gap,  as  it  begins  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  newly  re- 
generated heart,  it  is  severely  criticized  for  neglecting  the 
personal  gospel  of  the  Christ  who  changes  the  hearts  of 
men.  If  we  could  only  see  how  these  two  go  inseparably 
together. 

Employing  a  phrase  from  an  old  gospel  song,  let  this 
be  our  testimony:  I  have  social  concern  as  I  didn't  before, 
since  Jesus  came  into  my  heart;  I  am  active  in  politics 
as  I  wasn't  before,  since  Jesus  came  into  my  heart;  I 
have  wept  for  our  cities  though  I  didn't  before,  since 
Jesus  came  into  my  heart;  I  have  hope  for  our  society  as 
I  never  had  before,  since  Jesus  came  into  my  heart.  No 
matter  what  the  critics  say,  I  will  serve  my  Savior,  the 
Crucified  One,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  by  my  partici- 
pation in  rooting  out  of  our  society  all  that  does  not 
conform  to  what  is  obvious  in  his  purpose,  and  I  will 
work  corporately  with  every  other  Christian  who  will 
join  me  in  seeking  to  rid  the  world  of  all  that  is  short 
of  Cod's  will  for  us  all. 

And  all  the  while,  we  ought  to  sing  and  shout  that 
something  has  happened  to  our  lives.  That  this  direction 
we  have  chosen,  this  commitment  we  have  made,  these 
new  values  we  have  decided  to  serve  are  all  things  that 
we  have  found  in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  renewing  our 
hearts  and  making  our  lives  complete. 

He  is  our  Lord  and  Savior.  He  is  the  world's  Lord  and 
Savior,  too.  □ 


The  Works  I  Do 


The  works  I  do,  you  shall  do,  He  said. 

He  gave  men  faith;  to  hopeless  hearts  gave  hope; 

he  made  men  thirst  and  hunger  after  God; 

woke  dreams  in  them  who  thought  all  dreams  were  dead. 

He  tore  aside  the  curtains  of  the  Night 

and  let  men  look  upon  the  awesome  Light. 

He  made  a  crevice  in  the  tomb,  revealed 

aliveness  everlasting  in  Cod's  world. 

He  took  an  ugly  gallows-tree  to  a  hill 

and  left  it  like  a  star  against  the  skies. 

He  showed  men  how  to  pray,  and  how  to  love, 

and  how  to  live  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Small  wonder  guilt  within  our  spirit  cries, 
or  that  our  prayers  are  woebegone: 

forgive  us  for  the  things  we  leave  undone. 

— Lon  Woodrum 
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HE  FUNCTION  of  man  is  to  build  and  direct  the 
whole  of  the  earth.  Having  lived  for  millennia  in  self- 
contradiction,  mankind  has  now  reached  a  stage  of 
development  from  which  it  can,  with  all  its  forces,  ad- 
vance forward.  It  will  be  objected  that  in  order  to 
finally  constitute  a  Crusade  of  Man,  there  must  be 
some  "antagonist"  to  oppose. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  supreme  effec- 
tiveness of  the  instinct  of  preservation  and  fear.  It  is 
not  the  fear  of  perishing  but  the  ambition  to  live 
which  has  thrown  man  into  the  exploration  of  nature, 
the  conquest  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  heavens. 

Until  now,  we  have  rightly  been  passionate  in  seek- 
ing to  unveil  the  mysteries  concealed  in  matter,  in- 
finitely great  and  infinitesimally  small  mysteries.  But 
an  inquiry  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  future 
will  be  the  study  of  psychic  currents  and  attractions, 
a  science  of  spiritual  energy.  Perhaps,  impelled  by  the 
necessity  to  build  the  unity  of  the  World,  we  shall 
end  by  perceiving  that  the  great  object  unconsciously 
pursued  by  science  is  nothing  else  than  the  discovery 
of  God. 

Stimulated  by  consecutive  discoveries  which  in  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years  have  successively  revealed 
to  our  generation  several  important  things — first  the 
profundities  and  significance  of  time,  then  the  limit- 
less spiritual  resources  of  matter,  and  lastly  the  power 
of  living  beings  acting  in  association — it  seems  that 
our  psyche  is  in  the  process  of  changing.  A  conquer- 
ing passion  which  will  sweep  away  or  transform  what 
has  hitherto  been  the  immaturity  of  the  earth  has  be- 
gun to  show  itself,  and  its  salutary  action  comes  just 
at  the  right  moment  to  control,  awaken,  or  order  the 
emancipated  forces  of  love,  the  dormant  forces  of 
human  unity,  and  the  hesitant  forces  of  research. 

The  whole  question,  in  this  crisis  of  birth,  is  the 
rapid  emergence  of  the  soul  which  by  its  appearance 
will  organize,  lighten,  and  vitalize  this  mass  of  stag- 
nant and  confused  material.  But  this  soul  can 
only  be  a  "conspiracy"  of  individuals  who  associate 


BUILDING  the  Earth 

This  priest-scientist's  hopeful  vision  of  the  future  hinged  on  the  urgent  need  of  developing 
a  great  hope  in  common,  leading  finally  to  the  unity  of  all  men  and  nations  under  God. 


By  PIERRE  TEILHARD  DE  CHARDIN 
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themselves  to  raise  to  a  new  stage  the  edifice  of  life. 

The  resources  we  enjoy  today,  the  powers  and  se- 
crets of  science  we  have  discovered,  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  narrow  system  of  individual  and 
national  divisions  which  have  so  far  served  the  leaders 
of  the  world.  The  age  of  nations  is  past.  The  task  be- 
for  us  now,  if  we  would  not  perish,  is  to  shake  off 
our  ancient  prejudices,  and  to  build  the  earth. 

It  has  become  fashionable  today  to  mock  or  to  treat 
with  suspicion  anything  which  looks  like  faith  in  the 
future.  If  we  are  not  careful,  this  skepticism  will  be 
fatal,  for  its  direct  result  is  to  destroy  both  the  love 
of  living  and  the  momentum  of  mankind.  Firmly 
based  on  the  general  history  of  the  world,  as  revealed 
to  us  by  paleontology,  over  a  period  of  300  million 
years,  we  can  make  these  two  assertions,  without  los- 
ing our  foothold  in  dreams: 

a)  First  and  foremost,  mankind  still  shows  signs  of 
a  reserve,  a  formidable  potential  of  concentration,  that 
is,  of  progress.  Think  of  the  immensity  of  the  powers, 
ideas,  and  persons  not  yet  discovered  or  harnessed  or 
bom  or  synthesized.  In  terms  of  "energy"  and  biology, 
the  human  race  is  still  very  young  and  very  fresh. 

b)  The  earth  is  still  far  from  having  completed  its 
sidereal  evolution.  True,  we  can  imagine  all  sorts  of 
catastrophes  which  might  intervene  to  cut  short  this 
great  development.  But  for  300  million  years  now, 
Life  has  been  going  on  paradoxically  in  the  midst  of 
improbability.  Does  that  not  indicate  that  it  is  march- 
ing forward,  sustained  by  some  complicity  in  the  mo- 
tive forces  of  the  Universe? 

The  real  difficulty  which  faces  man  is  not  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  is  the  seat  of  constant  progress;  it  is 
rather  the  conception  of  how  this  progress  can  go  on 
for  a  long  time  yet  at  its  present  rate,  without  life 
exploding  itself  or  blowing  up  the  earth  on  which  it 
was  born.  Our  modern  world  was  created  in  less  than 
ten  thousand  years,  and  in  the  last  two  hundred  years 
it  has  changed  faster  than  in  all  the  previous  millennia. 

Progress,  if  it  is  to  continue,  will  not  happen  by  it- 


self. Evolution,  by  the  very  mechanism  of  its  syntheses, 
is  constantly  acquiring  greater  freedom.  In  practice, 
what  steps  must  we  take  in  relation  to  this  forward 
march?  I  see  two,  which  can  be  summarized  in  five 
words:  a  great  hope  in  common. 

a)  First,  a  great  hope.  This  must  be  born  spon- 
taneously in  every  generous  soul  in  face  of  the  antici- 
pated work,  and  it  also  represents  the  essential 
impetus  without  which  nothing  will  be  done.  A  pas- 
sionate love  of  growth,  of  being,  that  is  what  we  need. 
Down  with  the  cowards  and  the  skeptics,  the  pessi- 
mists and  the  unhappy,  the  weary  and  the  stagnant. 

b)  In  common.  On  this  point  also  the  history  of 
Life  is  decisive.  There  is  only  one  way  which  leads 
upwards;  the  one  which,  through  greater  organization, 
leads  to  greater  synthesis  and  unity.  Here  again,  then, 
down  with  the  pure  individualists,  the  egoists,  who 
expect  to  grow  by  excluding  or  diminishing  their 
brothers — individually,  nationally,  or  racially.  Life  is 
moving  toward  unification.  Our  hope  will  only  be 
operative  if  it  is  expressed  in  greater  cohesion  and 
human  solidarity.  The  future  of  the  earth  is  in  our 
hands.  How  shall  we  decide? 

A  common  science  merely  brings  the  geometric 
point  of  different  intelligences  nearer  together.  A 
common  interest,  however  passionate,  merely  brings 
beings  into  indirect  touch,  through  an  impersonal 
which  destroys  personality.  It  is  not  our  heads  or  our 
bodies  which  we  must  bring  together  but  our  hearts. 
The  generating  principle  of  our  unification  is  not 
finally  to  be  found  in  the  single  contemplation  of  the 
same  truth  or  in  the  single  desire  awakened  by  some- 
thing, but  in  the  single  attraction  exercised  by  the 
same  Someone. 

The  great  event  which  we  are  awaiting  [is]  the 
discovery  of  a  synthetic  act  of  adoration  in  which  are 
allied  and  mutually  exalted  the  passionate  desire  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  the  passionate  desire  to  unite 
ourselves  with  God;  the  vital  act,  specifically  new, 
corresponding  to  a  new  age  of  the  earth.  □ 


Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  (1881- 
1955)  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
who  are  ready  to  face  the  future 
head  on.  His  religious  writing  began 
during  World  War  I  while  he  was 
serving  as  a  front-line  stretcher 
bearer  with  French  forces.  He  con- 
tinued to  produce  essays  which  he 
shared  with  only  his  closest  friends 
and  fellow  Jesuit  priests,  but  they  so 
challenged  traditional  religious  con- 
cepts that  few  were  published  until  recent  years.  Trained 
in  natural  science,  he  was  a  specialist  in  paleontology — the 
study  of  life  in  past  geological  eras — and  participated  in 
expeditions   that   took   him    to    remote   areas   of   Mongolia, 


China,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  Europe.  Meanwhile,  Teilhard 
struggled  with  two  forces  that  seemed  to  pull  him  in  op- 
posite directions — religion,  which  often  stressed  renuncia- 
tion of  this  world  and  directed  attention  upward,  and  the 
modern  spirit,  which  calls  for  deep  involvement  in  the 
world  and  directs  attention  forward.  In  his  writings,  Teilhard 
sought  to  resolve  this  conflict  and  to  describe  a  life-style 
that  is  both  fully  Christian  and  fully  human,  in  which  abso- 
lute truth  is  in  creative  tension  with  absolute  love  and 
scientific  and  religious  understandings  are  in  harmony.  His 
writings  have  inspired  keen  interest  among  both  Christians 
and  non-Christians.  This  article  is  from  Building  the  Earth, 
published  by  Dimension  Books,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  copyright 
1965  by  Dimension  Books,  and  is  used  by  permission. 

— Your  Editors 
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]<m  took  Georgit  \  lunul.  jaad  them, 
and  delivered  a  very  effective  message,  kindergarten  style 


N  1951  we  lived  in  a  tract  home 
that  was  so  new  it  still  looked  un- 
lived-in.  The  view  from  the  win- 
dows changed  daily  as  other  houses 
sprouted  in  previously  dusty  plots 
and  strange  children  appeared  to 
play  with  our  children. 

"Old-timers"  who  had  been  the 
first  to  settle  in  the  project  were 
swapping  recipes,  exchanging  baby- 
sitting, and  going  halves  on  fences 
with  the  exhilaration  which  World 
War  II  victory  had  brought  along 
with  returning  soldier-husbands 
and  the  beginning  of  homemaking 
at  last. 

The  first  inkling  I  had  that  there 
was  a  problem  in  the  neighborhood 
came  when  my  five-year-old  daugh- 
ter burst  into  the  house  with  a 
flushed  and  tearful  face.  Sobs 
drowned  out  most  of  her  words, 
but  I  gathered  that  "Georgie"  had 
hit  her  all  the  way  home  from 
kindergarten.  Repeated  questions 
drew  out  no  possible  reason  for  the 
little  stranger's  actions  other  than: 
"Georgie  is  a  real  mean  boy." 

Red  marks  left  no  doubt  that 
Jan  was  telling  the  trudi  about 
being  hit,  and  she  was  so  frightened 
that  I  knew  I  would  have  to  take 
action  if  she  were  to  go  to  school 
again  willingly.  Since  I  had  two 
babies,  and  no  car  during  the  day, 
a  note  for  her  to  take  to  the  teacher 
die  next  day  had  to  suffice. 

Jan's  nine-year-old  brother  es- 
corted her  to  school,  and  she  came 
home  with  a  reassuring  note.  The 
teacher  said:  "I  spoke  with  Georgie, 
and  he  admitted  hitting  Jan.  He 
would  give  no  reason.  I  encouraged 
him  to  apologize  to  her,  and  he 
promised  not  to  hit  her  again." 

I  felt  sure  the  matter  was  ended, 
and  Jan  swung  happily  in  the  back- 
yard as  I  frosted  a  cake.  Then  sud- 
denly the  words  of  her  song,  re- 
peated and  rhythmic,  came  through 
to  me.  She  was  chanting:  "Georgie 
is  a  Jappie  .  .  .  Georgie  is  a  Jappie 
.  .  .  Georgie  is  a  Jappie  .  .  ." 
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FLOWERS 


By  FRAN  McMAHON 


Feeling  was  still  strong  against 
the  Japanese  in  1951,  especially  in 
families  who  had  lost  men  in  the 
Pacific.  And  many  women  resented 
the  "war  wives"  some  GIs  were 
bringing  back  from  occupation  in 
Japan.  But  my  mind's  eye  saw  a 
little  boy  with  eyes  that  were  un- 
usual and  skin  darker  than  the  other 
children's,  standing  on  a  school 
playground  alone  while  children 
sang  those  horrible  words  to  him 
over  and  over.  Now  Jan's  other 
words  floated  back  to  me:  "Georgie 
hit  me  .  .  .  Georgie  is  a  real  mean 
boy  ...  I  didn't  do  anything  to 
Georgie  .  .  ." 

I  searched  for  the  right  words 
to  bring  out  the  whole  story,  and 
for  the  wisdom  to  undo  what  I 
surely  had  done  to  Georgie.  My 
heart  ached  for  that  little  boy  stand- 
ing before  the  teacher,  unable  to 
defend  himself  against  something 
he  could  not  understand.  And  my 
heart  ached  for  my  child,  too,  so 
secure  in  our  love  and  so  innocent 
in  her  intolerance. 


I 


T  WAS  only  an  hour  until  the 
older  children  would  be  home  from 
school  and  the  younger  ones  awake 
from  naps.  Somehow  in  that  time 
I  had  to  draw  out  the  truth,  awaken 
Jan's  understanding  and  compas- 
sion, and  find  a  way  to  help  Geor- 
gie. I  called  Jan  into  the  house. 

"What  were  you  singing,  dear?" 
I  asked,  putting  a  plate  of  cookies 
and  two  glasses  of  milk  on  the 
table. 

"Oh,  just  a  song  we  all  sing  at 
school."  Eyes  sparkling,  she  chanted 
it  for  me. 

"Is  that  the  Georgie  who  hit 
vou?" 

"Yes." 

"What  does  Jappie  mean?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  I  guess 
it  must  mean  bad,  because  Georgie 
is  a  bad  boy." 

Gently  I  persisted:  "Does  Georgie 


look  different  from  the  other  boys?" 

She  thought  a  moment. 

"Well,  yes."  She  guessed  his  eyes 
were  different,  and  he  did  look 
a  little  funny. 

"Do  you  remember  the  song  you 
sing  at  Sunday  school:  Jesus  loves 
the  little  children,/ All  the  children 
of  the  world;/Red  and  yellow,  black 
and  white,/ All  are  precious  in  his 
sight  .  .  .  ?" 

She  did,  and  promptly  sang  it 
loudly. 

Then  we  looked  through  the  seed 
catalog,  noting  the  colorful  variety 
of  flowers.  We  discussed  which 
were  the  prettiest  and  found  out 
that  each  of  us  liked  a  different  kind 
and  color  best.  We  wondered  which 
color  flower  God  preferred.  And 
which  color  child.  We  decided  he 
didn't  want  just  one  color  and  had 
made  and  loved  them  all. 

We  talked  about  how  Georgie 
was  one  of  God's  yellow  children 
and  Jan  one  of  his  white  ones,  and 
how  he  loved  them  both. 

"Jan,"  I  suggested,  "let's  pretend. 
You  pretend  you  are  one  of  God's 
yellow  children  and  are  just  start- 
ing kindergarten  today.  You  don't 
know  any  of  the  other  boys  and 
girls  yet.  And  let's  pretend  all  those 
other  children  begin  to  sing  a  song 
about  you  to  tease  you.  What  would 
you  do?" 

"I'd  feel  bad." 

"Would  you  feel  bad  enough  to 
hit  some  of  them,  especially  a  little 
girl  who  was  smaller  than  you  and 
couldn't  hit  back?" 

Jan  melted.  No  more  talk  of 
Georgie's  meanness!  "Oh  Mommie, 
Georgie  wasn't  mean,  was  he?" 

We  talked  about  how  hard  it  is 
to  make  things  right  again  when  we 
have  done  wrong.  We  pretended 
she  was  Georgie  facing  the  teacher 
because  he  had  hit  a  little  girl. 
"Would  you  tell  the  teacher  why 
you  had  hit  her?" 

Pretending  had  brought  her  un- 
derstanding.     "No,      I      guess      I 


wouldn't.  I  bet  Georgie  thought  the 
teacher  didn't  care  because  he  was 
different." 

She  agreed  it  was  right  to  tell 
the  teacher  about  the  song,  and 
to  tell  Georgie  she  was  sorry.  I  was 
sure  she  would  do  it,  but  I  was 
totally  unprepared  for  how  she  did 
it.  Her  teacher  called  me  imme- 
diately after  school  had  been  dis- 
missed the  next  day. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  what 
happened  in  my  classroom  today," 
she  told  me. 

J  AN  had  explained  to  the  teacher 
about  the  song.  Georgie  had  been 
called  over  and  Jan  had  told  him 
she  was  sorry. 

This  was  all  and  more  than  the 
teacher  had  expected,  but  Jan's 
game  of  pretend  had  done  its  work. 
During  the  conversation  the  other 
children  had  drifted  close  and  were 
watching  curiously.  Jan  took  Geor- 
gie's hand,  faced  them,  and  deliv- 
ered a  very  effective  message, 
kindergarten  style.  The  teacher's 
voice  sounded  suspiciously  husky 
on  the  phone:  "She  mixed  up  the 
names  of  the  flowers,  but  Georgie 
was  mighty  proud  to  be  a  yellow 
one  when  she  got  through!" 

I  thought  this  settled  it.  Georgie 
fitted  in  nicely  with  the  children 
after  that,  and  Jan  had  grown  im- 
measurably from  the  experience. 
But  prejudice  does  not  start  in 
kindergarten.  My  husband  and  I 
began  to  hear  rumblings  from  va- 
rious neighbors  about  "the  foreign 
element."  And  property  values  be- 
gan to  be  discussed  heatedly. 

I  had  been  curious  about  Geor- 
gie's very  un-Japanese  name  of 
Larson,  and  now  I  decided  to  call 
on  his  parents. 

George  Larson  did  most  of  the 
talking  at  first.  He  obviously  was 
very  much  in  love  with  his  wife.  She 
was  petite,  quiet,  and  very  gracious. 
Her  English  was  halting,  but  when 
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A  Child  Learns 

What  He  Lives 

If  a  child  lives  with  criticism, 

He  learns  to  condemn. 

If  a  child  lives  with  hostility, 
He  learns  to  fight. 

If  a  child  lives  with  tolerance, 

He  learns  to  be  patient. 

If  a  child  lives  with  ridicule, 
He  learns  to  be  shy. 

If  a  child  lives  with  encouragement, 
He  learns  confidence. 

If  a  child  lives  with  praise, 

He  learns  to  appreciate. 

If  a  child  lives  with  fairness, 
He  learns  justice. 

If  a  child  lives  with  security, 

He  learns  to  have  faith. 

If  a  child  lives  with  approval, 

He  learns  to  like  himself. 

If  a  child  lives  with  acceptance  and  friendship, 
He  learns  to  find  love  in  the  world. 

— Unknown 


I  said  how  much  we  enjoyed  Geor- 
gie,  Reiko  Larson's  reserve  vanished 
and  we  managed  to  talk  despite 
language  difficulties. 

Over  tea  she  told  me  of  her 
childhood  in  Japan,  of  meeting 
George  Larson,  marrying  him,  and 
coming  to  the  United  States.  No 
word  of  reproach  for  the  cold  re- 
ception she  had  found,  only  praise 
for  her  new  country.  She  had  a 
rare  intelligence  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  When  I  left,  it  was  later 
than  I  had  intended,  and  I  had 
found  a  friend. 

To  convey  this  to  biased  neigh- 
bors was  not  so  easy.  In  vain  I 
pointed  out  the  trim  lawn,  well- 
kept  home,  and  neatly  dressed 
Georgie,  whose  manners  put  all  of 
our  children's  to  shame.  Reiko  and 
I  visited  back  and  forth  daily,  and 
daily  I  lost  more  friends. 
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HEN  a  solution  appeared,  and 
almost  escaped  unrecognized.  One 
day  when  I  was  helping  her  with 
her  English,  Reiko  remarked  that 
she  wished  she  could  help  me  with 
something.  I  suggested  that  she 
teach  me  to  cook  some  Japanese 
dishes,  or  how  to  make  my  garden 
as  pretty  as  hers,  or  how  to  arrange 
flowers  the  lovely  way  she  did.  Just 
as  the  words  left  my  mouth  I 
remembered.  The  PTA  president 
had  been  bemoaning  her  lack  of 
knowledge  of  flower  arrangement. 

It  was  not  too  hard  to  persuade 
Reiko  to  teach  a  flower-arranging 
class.  She  was  a  generous  person, 
warm  and  giving.  She  loved  flow- 
ers, and  they  literally  bloomed  in 
her  hands.  Reiko  bloomed,  too,  as 
various  neighbors  joined  the  class 
and  melted  under  her  charm.  Flow- 
ers once  more  were  the  key  to 
understanding. 

Ry  the  time  we  moved  away,  I 
almost  needed  an  appointment  to 
see  Reiko.  Japanese  food  was  show- 
ing up  regularly  in  several  homes. 
And  even  the  husbands  were  be- 
ginning to  drop  by  the  Larsons' 
for  gardening  advice  or  slips  from 
Reiko's  rare  shrubbery. 

I  have  not  been  back  to  the  tract, 
but  I  have  wondered  many  times  if 
anyone  ever  figured  out  what  hap- 
pened to  property  values  after 
Reiko's  horticultural  influence 
spread  through  it.  □ 
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How  We  Handle  Questions 

on  Adoption 


By  JANICE  B.   BLESSIS 


ijET'S  HAVE  The  Story  of  My 
Life,  Mommy." 

This  has  been  the  beginning  of  a 
nightly  ritual  at  our  house  since  our 
six-year-old  son  was  three  and  began 
to  comprehend  the  story  of  his  adop- 
tion. For  a  long  time  he  called  it  The 
Life  of  My  Story.  It  never  loses  luster 
through  retelling  and  frequent 
promptings  from  the  hero  himself, 
and  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  adopted  sister  and  two 
adopted  cousins. 

Sister,  at  two,  can  only  savor  the 
warmth  of  the  words,  but  when  they 
begin  to  have  real  meaning  to  her, 
she,  too,  will  be  happy  with  the  thrill- 
ing account  that  includes  the  story  of 
how  her  brother  ran  through  the  halls 
of  the  adoption  agency  screaming  joy- 
ously:  "Wait  'til  you  see  our  baby!" 

Responsible  child-welfare  author- 
ities today  emphasize  in  a  single  voice 
that  the  adopted  child  must  be  told  he 
is  adopted.  They  suggest  that  this  be 
done  at  preschool  age,  and  most  par- 
ents find  this  good  advice.  The  telling 
is  an  easy  task  then  because  detailed 
questions  are  not  forthcoming  at  this 
age  and  simple  answers  suffice. 

The  problem  of  when,  and  what, 
to  tell  the  young  child  is  largely  non- 
existent. A  far  more  real,  and  usually 
unanticipated,  problem  is  what  to 
tell  incredibly  curious  people  who 
ask  incredibly  personal  questions 
about  adoption,  frequently  in  front  of 
the  child. 

Some  of  the  questions  adoptive  par- 
ents find  offensive  or,  at  the  very 
least,  tactless  are: 

Was  he  illegitimate? 

An  eye-for-an-eye  retort  is  a  real 
temptation  here.  Stifle  it  and  reply 
coolly:  "What  an  odd  question!  What 
difference  could  that  possibly  make?" 

What  did  you  have  to  pay  for  him? 

This  fortunately  is  an  infrequent 
question.  "We  bought  him  with  love" 
should  suffice  to  answer  it.  If  the  child 
is  present,  you  may  want  to  throw  in 


the  amount,  like  "a  bushel  and  a  peck, 
and  a  hug  around  the  neck." 

How  could  the  real  mother  give 
him  up? 

The  child's  presence  makes  this  a 
hurtful  question.  The  answer,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  a  quiet:  "I'm  sure  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  courage,"  followed 
by  a  louder  statement  of  our  immense 
luck  in  finding  exactly  the  child  we 
wanted  for  our  own. 

What  are  you  going  to  tell  him? 

We  are  going  to  tell  him  whatever 
he  needs  to  know,  in  so  far  as  we  can. 
Our  greater  concern  is  how  we  make 
him  feel.  We  want  him  to  be  a  se- 
cure, happy  member  of  his  family, 
ever  confident  of  his  own  worth. 

What  do  you  know  about  his  back- 
ground? 

This  probably  is  a  natural  question, 
and  it  can  be  answered  by  an  affirma- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  agency's 
placement  studies.  If  it  seems  tactless, 
it  is  only  because  the  miracle  of  the 
child  so  quickly  dissipates  any  ques- 
tions we  ourselves  had  that  we  forget 
we  are  not  his  background. 

It's  too  bad  you  couldn't  have  one 
of  your  own. 

Rather  than  the  almost  automatic 
response,  "I  couldn't  love  my  own 
more,"  the  answer  here  is  definite: 
"But  he  is  our  own."  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  for  people  who  have  not 
been  through  the  experience  of  adop- 
tion to  accept  this.  Yet,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  enormously  ego- 


tistic to  feel  otherwise  simply  because 
a  child  did  not  spring  from  one's  own 
body.  When  that  tiny  bundle  of  utter 
dependence  is  handed  into  your  arms 
and  safekeeping,  he  is  yours — and  you 
both  know  it  in  short  order. 

You  had  yours  the  easy  way,  didn't 
you? 

Anybody  who  has  gone  through 
the  rigors  of  adoption  will  find  this  a 
ridiculous  statement.  Most  adoptive 
parents  can  laugh  it  off,  knowing  that 
if  biological  parents  had  to  meet  as 
many  standards  as  adoptive  ones,  the 
population  explosion  would  be  one 
of  the  lesser  world  problems. 

You're  so  good  to  take  him. 

This  sentiment,  frankly,  makes 
adoptive  parents  feel  silly.  While  the 
legal  aspects  of  adoption  have  to  be 
geared  primarily  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  the  rewards  of  adoptive 
parenthood  are  without  measure.  Far 
from  expecting  praise,  one  and  all 
adoptive  parents  I  know  feel  blessed 
beyond  their  dreams. 

Of  course,  any  or  all  of  the  forego- 
ing questions  may  be  turned  aside  flat- 
ly with:  "That  is  personal."  Most  of 
us,  however,  are  reluctant  to  rebuff 
what  may  be  genuine  interest.  And 
we  must  be  concerned  where  thought- 
less remarks  threaten  our  child's  sense 
of  security. 

No  one  can  expect  to  shield  his 
child  from  all  the  hurts  of  the  world, 
but  perhaps  the  adoptive  parent  feels 
a  more  urgent  need  to  try.  □ 
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Getting  acquainted:  Soon  after  arrival  at 
Bangalore,   American  students  visit  a  small  village 
where  Mrs.  Weldon  Crowley,  wife  of  the  study-center 
director,    receives  her  garland  of  welcome. 


a 


'N  A  HOT  and  humid  night  last  August  31,  in 
Calcutta,  India,  65  American  college  sophomores 
checked  through  airport  customs  and  boarded  two 
buses  that  would  take  them  to  a  hotel.  It  was  their 
fourth  and  last  overseas  stop  before  they  would  fly 
on  across  the  subcontinent  for  a  year  of  study  at 
Bangalore  University,  their  campus  abroad. 

As  the  buses  moved  slowly  through  Calcutta's 
teeming  midnight  streets,  all  laughter  and  conversa- 
tion suddenly  stopped.  Some  of  the  students  gasped 
and  turned  their  heads  away  from  the  windows,  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  spectral  throngs  they  passed  for 
mile  after  mile  along  the  route. 

Others  began  to  weep. 

What  they  had  seen  hit  hard.  It  hit  hard,  even 
though  all  had  been  prepared  by  their  first  year  of 
study  at  Callison  College,  one  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific's  "cluster"  colleges  in  Stockton,  Calif.  They 
had  known  there  would  be  poverty  and  abject  misery 
in  the  streets  of  India.  Yet,  seeing  it  in  all  its  ghastly 
realism  was  different. 

The  students  were  tired,  sleepy,  thirsty,  and  a  little 
homesick.  But  here  were  people  in  rags,  homeless  and 
hungry,  living  and  sleeping  in  the  streets.  Here  were 
the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind — people  without  hope. 

The    implacable,    unforgettable    nightmare    in    the 


'Toward  a  Greater 
Understanding' 

The  students  from  Callison  College,  en  route  for  a  year  of  study  at 

India's  Bangalore  University,  were  prepared — intellectually — for  Asia's  lands  of 

plenty,  contrasted  with  areas  where  millions  live  in  hunger  and  poverty. 

But  were  they  prepared  to  face  the  latter,  outside  the  classroom? 
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Weather  permitting,  the  students  attend  classes  on  the  lawn  of  Bangalore's  Shilton 

Hotel  where  they  will  live,  ivork,  and  study  during  their  sophomore  year  at  the  Overseas  Center  of 

Callison  College,  University  of  the  Pacific.  Their  instructor,  dressed  in  typical  regional 

style,  is  lecturing  on  Indian  religions,  a  subject  chosen  hy  more  than  half  the  class. 


streets  of  Calcutta  could  not  be  left  at  the  doorway  of 
an  air-conditioned  hotel  where  good  food,  servants, 
clean  sheets,  and  comfortable  beds  awaited  the  young 
Americans. 

The  two  faculty  representatives  who  came  along  as 
chaperones  feared  at  first  that  the  Calcutta  experience 
would  be  too  traumatic,  but  there  had  been  no  way  to 
avoid  it.  Dr.  Douglas  Moore  and  Dr.  Boyd  Mathias  de- 
cided to  hold  a  meeting  the  next  morning,  a  kind  of 
group-therapy  session  designed  to  relieve  the  emotional 
tension  and  possible  guilt  feelings  born  of  the  previous 
night's  experience. 

"We  found  that  we  had  underestimated  the  ability 
of  these  kids  to  bounce  back,"  says  Dr.  Moore.  "We 
found  that  they  are  tough,  but  not  callous.  And  they 
didn't  want  to  cut  themselves  off  inside  that  comfort- 
able hotel.  They  wanted  to  go  back  out  into  the  streets 
among  the  people— and  that's  what  they  did." 

Looking  back,  the  reaction  was  predictable.  The  fact 
that  these  students  had  enrolled  at  Callison  College  in 
itself  indicated  that  they  possessed  social  consciences 
and,  for  most,  aspirations  for  careers  in  social  service. 

"We  believe  our  country  desperately  needs  liberal- 


arts  graduates  who  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  world,"  declares  Dr.  Robert  E.  Burns,  president 
of  the  United  Methodist-related  school  in  Stockton. 
"We  feel  that  through  their  stay  in  India  these  students 
will  come  back  to  the  United  States  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world." 

Today,  Calcutta  is  weeks  behind  the  Callison  stu- 
dents who  are  well  into  their  year  of  study  in  a  city  that 
seems  a  world  away  from  what  they  first  experienced 
in  India. 

In  beautiful,  prosperous  Bangalore,  an  English-lan- 
guage newspaper  headlined:  "U.S.  Students  Arrive  in 
City  for  Study." 

The  Deccan  Herald  noted  that  as  the  18  to  20-year- 
old  students  alighted  from  their  two  chartered  planes, 
"they  were  received  by  Dr.  Weldon  S.  Crowley,  direc- 
tor of  the  Callison  Overseas  Study  Center  at  Bangalore, 
and  Mr.  Ramachandra  B.  Magal,  Indian  associate  di- 
rector. 

"The  American  students  represent  the  entire  second- 
year  class  .  .  .  They  will  live  in  a  hotel  where  specially 
organized  courses  in  Indian  subjects  for  them  will  be 
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conducted  by  the  Callison  College,"  said  the  Herald. 

The  Callison  program  is  unique  in  that  each  year  it 
will  bring  to  India— or,  eventually,  to  some  other  coun- 
try—its  entire  second-year  class.  The  current  class  is 
the  first  to  go  overseas  through  collaboration  between 
the  Indian  and  U.S.  institutions. 

The  Indian  university  will  share  its  library  and  other 
facilities  with  the  Americans,  but  all  classes  will  be  held 
on  the  hotel  premises.  "Thus,  no  Indian  student  will  be 
denied  an  education  because  we  are  here,"  Dr.  Crowley 
explains. 

Bangalore  is  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  more  than  1.5 
million.  It  has  main  industries,  well-planned  parks  and 
streets,  flowering  gardens,  and  comparative  prosperity. 
\t  the  hotel,  students  have  comfortable  rooms  and  a 
choice  of  Indian  and  American  foods.  Thev  attend 
t  lasses  tour  days  a  week. 

"Hut  we  don't  want  to  get  so  comfortable  here  in 
Bangalore  that  we  tail  to  see  India  as  a  whole,"  one 
student  remarked. 

To  assure  a  balanced  view  of  the  country,  a  month  of 
travel  between  semesters  has  been  arranged.  Each  stu- 
dent also  will  work  on  an  individual  field  project  de- 
voted to  some  phase  of  life  in  India. 

Bangalore's  \  ice-chancellor,  V.  K.  Cokak  emphasized 
the  additional  importance  oJ  understanding  what  he 
described  as  "the  four  layers  of  Indian  culture,"  namely : 


Things  to  be  remembered:  "My  first  pedicab 
ride  in  Bangalore!"  says  Kathleen  O'Connell  of 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  "My  visit  with  the  village 
people,"  says  Chris  Szecsey  of  Orinda, 
Calif.  "The  folk  dancers  were  the  most  colorful 
thing  I've  seen  since  we  landed  here!" 


: 


Bangalore  (elevation  3,500  feet)  is  an  industrial  city  also 
flowers,  and  marketplaces.  Inside  one  market,  Ginger  Step 
inspects  a  display  of  gonva  fruit  as  a  friendly  and  curious  t 
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A/fer  f/je  students  saw  the  Byrapura  village  folk  dancers,  some  of  whom  walked  five  miles  to  take  part, 

two  of  Bangalore's  well-known  girl  dancers  came  to  the  campus  to  acquaint  the  Americans  with  the  Bharatanatijam, 

South  India's  "pure  dance."  Interest  in  the  dance  as  an  art  form  is  increasing  in  India. 


uits,  vegetables, 
SlJ  ley,  Calif.,  (clad  in  red  sari) 
\to  look  on. 


"Young  India,  impatient  to  catch  up  with  the  fast 
advancing  world,  burning  with  a  passion  to  uproot  its 
outmoded  institutions;  renascent  India,  which  recov- 
ered its  lost  philosophy  of  life;  medieval  India,  which 
expressed  its  cultural  richness  through  its  temples  and 
architecture;  and  ancient  India,  whose  scriptures  dated 
back  to  the  early  Christian  era." 

Much  of  what  is  accomplished  by  the  Callison  pro- 
gram will  depend  on  person-to-person  relationships 
between  the  young  Americans  and  their  hosts.  And 
they  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  they 
are  welcomed  enthusiastically,  both  socially  and  aca- 
demically. Numerous  Indian  students  come  and  go 
from  the  hotel,  and  many  of  the  American  students 
have  turned  to  Indian  styles  of  dress  and  customs. 

"When  we  went  out  on  the  streets,  people  seemed  to 
know  us,"  Dr.  Mathias  said.  "They  seemed  to  know  why 
our  students  had  come  to  their  city,  and  they  smiled 
their  welcome." 

There  are  no  "snap"  courses  at  Bangalore  where  the 
American  students  devote  many  hours  each  week  to 
such  subjects  as  "Indian  Civilization,"  "Economic  De- 
velopment in  India,"  "People  of  South  India,"  "Indian 
Languages,"  "Indian  Art,"  and  "Religions  of  India." 

The  prime  purpose  of  Callison  College,  named  for 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  W.  Callison  whose  endowment 
makes  the  program  possible,  is  to  educate  men  and 
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women  who  "can  help  our  nation  assume  creatively  and 
imaginatively  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership."  Will  a  year  of  study  in  India  help  accom- 
plish this?  Will  it  change  the  lives  ol  young  Americans 
u  ho  have  never  experienced  most  of  die  problems  that 
face  large  areas  ol  the  world  today? 

Dr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Matliias  agree  that  changes  al- 
ready have  taken  place.  "We  believe  these  boys  and 
girls  will  become  better  citizens.  Surely  they  will  have 
learned  more  about  themselves  and  the  factors  that 
molded  them  as  Americans.  We  believe  they  already 
have  discovered  a  commonality  among  all  humans  that 
transcends  cultural  and  geographical  lines." 

\t  the  same  time,  the  faculty  representatives  agreed, 
the  Callison  students  may  become  less  critical  of  some 
aspects  of  their  own  culture,  more  critical  of  others. 
And  main  will  decide  on  careers  in  social  service  or 
international  relations. 

When  they  come  back  to  the  United  States  later  this 
year,  the  Callison  students  will  become  part  of  the 
Stockton  campus  again.  Some  of  what  they  have  learned 
in  the  Bangalore  classrooms  will  slowly  fade  from  their 
minds,  as  it  always  does. 

Hut  there  are  some  things  they  will  not  forget.  They 
will  have  known  the  people  of  India:  the  friendly, 
smiling  faces  of  Bangalore— and  the  haunted,  spectral 
faces  of  Calcutta.  And  never  again  can  life  be  the  same 
for  anv  of  them.  —Herman  B.  Teeter 


Although  the  Callison  program  doesn't  stress  farming  or  horticulture,  neither  can  be  ignored  for 
long  in  Bangalore.  "The  people  seem  flower  crazy,"  says  John  Ellington  of  Saratoga,  Calif.,  chatting  (above)  with 
an  Indian  companion.  "And  they  have  a  right  to  be!"  Meanwhile,  Gwcn  Anderson,  McMinnville,  Oreg., 
inspects  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  and  tries  out  a  few  words  of  Kannada  on  a  small  farm  boy. 
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OPEN   PULPIT 


Drawn   from  sermons  of  United  Methodist  ministers 


GQB  IS  A  SHOUT 
IN  THE  STREET 


By  ROLAND  C.  STAHL 


Pastor,   Centenary   United   Methodist   Church 
Auburndale,    Massachusetts 


"T 


HIS  PAST  SUMMER  I  did  something  I  had 
planned  to  do  for  a  long  time.  I  visited  Greenwich 
Village  in  New  York.  It  was  a  fascinating  experience 
to  wander  in  the  Washington  Square  area,  which 
now  is  not  only  an  artist's  colony  but  also  is  fre- 
quented by  rebellious  and  disillusioned  youths.  I 
walked  the  streets,  watched  people,  listened. 

Often  they  were  discussing  religion.  This  was  sur- 
prising because  these  strange  appearing  young  peo- 
ple are  never  seen  in  churches.  Besides,  God  is  said 
to  be  dead,  especially  for  American  youths,  and 
"God  talk"  isn't  supposed  to  have  any  meaning. 
Yet  a  great  deal  of  serious  discussion  of  religion  is 
going  on  these  days  outside  the  church. 

Hearing  a  bearded  young  man  in  the  village  talk- 
ing religion  recalled  to  mind  a  scene  in  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses  (Random  House,  Modern  Library, 
1940). 

In  this  scene  Stephen  Dedalus,  a  young  school- 
teacher, discusses  the  state  of  the  world  with  his 
employer,  the  headmaster,  and  is  appalled  at  the 
latter's  anti-semitism.  "Old  England  is  dying,"  he 
says,  and  he  blames  it  on  the  Jews.  Mention  of  the 
words  "old  England"  reminds  Stephen  of  a 
prophecy  of  William  Blake  that  also  referred  to 
"old  England's"  death: 

"The  harlot's  cry  from  street  to  street 

Shall    weave    old    England's    winding    sheet." 

It  occurs  to  him  that  it  is  not  the  Jews  who  are 
destroying  England  but  selfishness  and  greed.  There 
is  a  double  meaning  in  the  word  "harlot";  it  refers 
not  only  to  a  woman  who  sells  her  body  but  to  any 
person  who  prostitutes  himself.  It  could  refer  to  a 
man  who  sells  his  strength  and  talents  to  an  in- 
dustrial system  that  will  make  him  rich  but  chain 
his  freedom  and  shrivel  his  soul.  Stephen  tries  to 
argue,  but  the  headmaster  is  sure  of  himself.  As  he 
speaks,  a  shout  is  heard  outside.  Then  Stephen  says, 
"That  is  God  ...  a  shout  in  the  street!" 

The  headmaster  obviously  doesn't  have  the  fog- 
giest idea  what  Stephen  means,  but  sensing  that  it 
is  something  offensive,  he  says,  in  the  voice  of  the 
Establishment,  "I  foresee  that  you  will  not  remain 
here  very  long  at  this  work." 

In  the  expression,  "God  is  a  shout  in  the  street," 
I  believe  Joyce  is  saying  that  man's  life,  whether  he 
understands  it  that  way  or  not,  is  a  search  for  God 


— a  God  not  found  in  some  vague  abstraction  and 
not  confined  in  our  static  creeds  and  fossilized  in- 
stitutions. God  is  life  and  energy  and  freedom,  and 
if  we  would  find  him,  it  must  be  in  that  which  is 
alive  and  free  and  growing. 

The  novel  Ulysses  starts  with  a  funeral.  Though 
the  funeral  includes  a  religious  service,  nowhere  is 
God  felt  to  be  less  present,  for  life  in  the  streets 
keeps  interrupting  the  thoughts  of  the  men  at  the 
funeral  who  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate  on  death. 

Out  in  the  streets  wherever  one  might  go,  God 
is  immersed  in  the  lives  of  human  beings  whether 
they  be  saints  or  sinners.  God  is  suffering  in  man's 
sin  and  misery  and  exulting  in  man's  joy.  God  may 
be  spat  upon  or  exalted,  but  he  is  wherever  men 
live  and  die,  love  and  hate,  laugh  and  weep. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament:  the  living  God  is  not  to  be  found  buried 
in  the  laws  of  Moses  or  pronouncements  of  the 
prophets;  men  find  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived 
and  suffered  and  died  among  men,  sharing  their 
misery  and  pain  and  revealing  the  wonder  and  mys- 
tery of  love. 

This  idea  of  God  as  "a  shout  in  the  street"  was 
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used  long  after  loyce  by  another  great  Irish  literary 
Sean  O'C  asey,  who  was  much  influenced  by  Joyce 
and  obviously  look  the  idea  from  him.  In  O'Casey's 
autobiography  Rose  and  Crown  (Macmillan,  paper,  1961), 
he  tells  of  a  dinner  party  he  attended  that  featured  a  de- 
lightful  Irish  argumenl  about  religion.  Besides  the  host 
and  hostess,  a  number  of  colorful  Irish  characters  were 
there,  including  two  staunch  Catholics,  a  Dr.  McCartan 
and  a  |udge  Lynch,  along  with  a  Protestant — "a  man  from 
( ,od  knows  where  in  Ulster."  All  went  well  until  suddenly 
Scan  was  startled  by  hearing  the  Ulsterman  say  slowly 
and  sharply:  The  Irish  wud  be  a  grund  people  but  for 
the  inseedious  releegion  of  the  romun  catholic  church 
ruining  thum.'  " 

I  his,  as  we  can  well  imagine,  started  a  real  donny- 
brook  of  a  religious  argument.  Finally,  the  man  from 
Ulster  turns  to  Sean,  who  is  also  a  Protestant,  for  support. 
O'Casey  tries  to  avoid  the  argument,  but  the  Ulsterman 
won't  let  him  off.  "I  want  to  know  if  God  is  a  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant;  onser  that,  wull  ye?" 

"He's  neither,"  said  Sean  laughingly;  "relationship 
with  him  isn't  sanctioned  by  the  push  button  of  an 
opinion.  He  may  be  more  than  he  is  claimed  to  be:  he 
may  be  but  a  shout  in  the  street.  .  .  . 

"When  Cod  is  a  shout  in  the  street,"  said  Sean,  "the 
shout  is  never  a  creed  ...  It  might  be  a  shout  of  people 
for  bread,  as  in  the  French  Revolution;  or  for  the  world's 
ownership,  as  in  the  Russian  Revolution;  or  it  might  just 
be  a  drunken  man  in  the  night  on  a  deserted  street,  shout- 
ing out  Verdi's  O,  Leonora,  unsteadily  meandering  his 
way  homewards." 

This  suggestion  does  not  settle  the  argument.  But  it 
does  give  it  a  new  twist  that  nobody  present  is  quite 
prepared  to  handle.  Cod  is  a  shout  in  the  street.  There 
are  many  shouts,  some  of  joy  and  some  of  sorrow,  but  all 
expressions  of  life.  Life  that  is  real,  without  a  hint  of 
pretense  or  hypocrisy,  is  where  God  is  also. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  that  idea  has  occurred  to 
a  lot  of  people.  All  across  the  country  there  is  a  crisis  in 
religion.  Everywhere  church  leaders  are  disturbed  because 
people  are  not  attending  church  the  way  they  used  to, 
and  they're  not  joining  the  churches  or  supporting  them 
as  they  once  did. 

Martin  Buber  spoke  of  "the  eclipse  of  God,"  while 
others  have  gone  farther  to  say  that  "God  is  dead."  Most 
alarming  of  all  is  that  the  young  people,  those  who  are 
the  most  alive,  those  upon  whom  the  future  of  the  church 
and  the  world  depends,  are  finding  little  to  challenge 
them  in  the  typical  church  of  today.  Yet  in  the  streets 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  activity,  shouting  and 
singing  and  marching,  as  life  thrusts  forward  toward  a 
new  day.  Some  strange  sounds  and  a  new  music  are  being 
heard  today,  and  some  of  us  are  having  a  hard  time 
understanding  what  they  mean. 

Perhaps  the  words  I  found  on  the  jacket  of  a  phono- 
graph record  may  give  a  clue.  It  is  a  recording  of  a 
reverent  and  interesting  piece  of  religious  music  called 
Mass  in  I  Minor.  It  represents  a  sort  of  marriage  of  ancient 
and  ultramodern  music,  and  it  is  done  by  a  group  known 
as  The  Electric  Prunes.  Here  is  what  the  jacket  says  about 
religion  and  life  today: 

"So  much  in  the  old  cathedral  seemed,  to  the  young 


man,  intent  on  making  him  feel  smaller.  Ahead  of  him, 
remote  figures  in  shining  robes  moved  on  worn  paths 
through  their  stations,  chanting  in  foreign  ritual.  He  just 
couldn't  get  with  it. 

"Around  him  in  the  half-empty  rows  were  mostly  iso- 
lated old  women,  bent,  tucked  down  over  strings  of  black 
beads.  Bent,  with  no  one  bending  back  to  them. 

"To  one  side,  a  robed  choir,  echoing  Medieval  plain- 
song  ...  No  one  to  talk  to,  or  touch.  Little  to  listen  to. 
A  museum  for  other  souls,  not  his. 

"He  returned  to  the  out-of-doors.  The  city  outside  beat 
to  a  new  rhythm.  It — the  Hondas,  the  jets,  the  guitars,  the 
laughs,  the  headlines,  the  commercials,  the  cries,  the  kids, 
his  ugly-lovely  cacophony — it  caught  him  up.  It  walloped. 

"Those  outside  the  cathedral — new  colors,  new  cuts, 
new  looks — moving  in  lively  anticipation.  Eyes  cast  up, 
watching  their  hopes. 

"Then,  from  some  $4.98  radio  he  heard  the  beat  of  the 
latest  anthem.  That  music  beat  out  his  own  tempo.  An 
un-plainsong  caught  his  heart  and  gut.  It  beat  to  him.  It 
bent  to  him.  He  bent  back."  1 

Life  is  in  the  streets  today,  and  it  beats  with  a  tre- 
mendous vitality.  He  who  listens  can  hear  the  voice  of 
God.  He  can  hear  it  in  the  cries  of  black  people  for  justice 
and  equality,  in  the  cries  of  the  poor  for  bread  and  dig- 
nity. He  can  hear  it  in  the  demands  of  young  people,  and 
many  not  so  young,  who  are  saying  that  the  way  to  peace 
is  not  through  war.  He  can  even  hear  the  voice  of  God 
in  those  rebellious  ones  who  demand  a  new  morality,  a 
new  freedom,  as  they  try  to  break  out  of  the  rigid,  static, 
and  lifeless  patterns  of  society. 

We  must  be  deaf  and  insensitive,  indeed,  if  we  do  not 
recognize  in  the  new  sounds  of  today  the  deep  sound  of 
God's  own  spirit — the  One,  who  said,  "Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new!"  The  voice  of  God  that  is  so  feeble  and 
so  muted  in  the  church  today  is  heard  loud  and  clear  as 
a  shout  in  the  street.  Whenever  the  walls  of  religious  in- 
stitutions have  grown  so  high  and  so  thick  that  they 
stifle  the  spirit  of  God,  then  he  breaks  out  of  them,  and 
his  voice  is  heard  in  the  street.  When  Jesus  was  born, 
there  was  no  room  for  him  in  the  inn,  and  when  he 
became  a  man,  there  was  no  room  for  him  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  day. 

When  the  medieval  church  grew  rich  and  pompous, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  wrapped  himself  in  a  burlap  robe, 
tied  a  rope  around  his  waist,  and  went  out  into  the 
streets  to  serve  the  poor  children  of  God.  When  the 
churches  of  England  had  grown  so  formal  that  the  Spirit 
could  not  breathe,  John  Wesley  went  into  the  streets 
where  thousands  heard  him  and  received  new  life. 

God  will  not  be  confined  to  creeds,  and  his  spirit 
cannot  be  hidden  in  tombs  and  museums.  It  continually 
breaks  out  where  life  is  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  strange  sounds  in  the  streets  today  may  frighten 
us.  But  we  will  do  well  to  listen  and  open  the  doors  and 
windows  to  let  these  sounds  come  in.  In  them  we  may 
hear  the  voice  of  God,  and  he  may  be  calling  our  own 
names.  And  it  will  be  up  to  us  to  do  as  Samuel  of  the 
Old  Testament  who  said,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth."  □ 


1  Reproduced   by   permission   oj    Warner  Bros.-Seven   Arts   Records,  Inc. 
From  the  Reprise  album  Mass  in  F  Minor. — Youn  Editors 
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'People  don't  think  of  us  any  more  as  little  girls  selling  cookies  or  playing  games/ 
a  Girl  Scout  recently  said.  'Now  they  know  we  care  about  our  community.'  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls  are  reorganizing  in  an  attempt  to  serve  inner-city  and  rural  people. 


Down  With 
Picket  Fences! 


By  MARTHA  A.  LANE 

Associate   Editor 


J /VERY  afternoon   after   school, 

boys  in  a  South  Bronx  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City  head  for  a 
nearby  storefront  center.  Eagerly 
the  8  to  10-year-olds,  mostly  Puerto 
Rican  or  Negro,  recite  the  Cub 
Scout  Promise — "to  do  my  best  to 
do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  coun- 
try," compete  rambunctiously  in 
games,  and  learn  knot-tying  and 
other  skills. 

The  center — an  exciting  new  ven- 
ture of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America — 
has  been  open  for  less  than  two 
years,  but  already  it  is  reaching 
195  boys.  Most  of  them  are  welfare 
dependents.  Many  are  fatherless. 
Some  have  been  in  trouble  with  the 
police.  But  Scouting  has  been 
meaningful  to  them,  and  they  are 
changed  boys  under  the  direction 
of  Juan  A.  Barbosa,  professional 
Scouter  and  inner-city  worker. 

Mr.  Barbosa  relates  well  to  the 
community.  He  was  born  and 
reared  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  has  the 
skill  to  adjust  Scouting  to  the  Bronx 
boys'  needs,  and  a  dedication  that 
convinces  everyone  from  merchants 
to  mothers  that  he  is  concerned 
about  the  boys'  futures. 


"I  personally  interview  the  father 
or  mother  or  both  of  every  boy  that 
joins,"  he  says.  "The  popular  notion 
is  that  ghetto  parents  'don't  care.' 
But  when  I  interview  them,  I  tell 
them,  'This  is  a  family  program. 
When  we  have  an  activity,  we  want 
you  to  see  what  your  son  can  do.' 
So  far  we've  been  getting  a  good 
response  from  parents."  Then  he 
adds,  almost  as  an  afterthought, 
"Maybe  nobody  ever  asked  them  to 
come  before." 

Whenever  possible,  Mr.  Barbosa 
provides  materials  for  boys  and 
adults  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 
Local  merchants  are  so  pleased 
with  his  work  that  they  provide 
small  jobs  for  the  boys  to  earn 
money  for  uniforms.  Formerly  they 
protected  their  stores  from  neigh- 
borhood youngsters  with  iron  gates. 

Mr.  Barbosa  knows  that  most 
neighborhood  mothers,  with  their 
jobs  and  large  families,  simply 
do  not  have  time  to  serve  as  den 
mothers  to  the  Cubs.  So  he  uses 
"den  sisters,"  teen-aged  girls  who 
are  accustomed  to  pinch-hitting  for 
mothers  in  the  homes.  The  girls  as- 
sist   den    mothers    regularly,    take 


over  meetings  when  the  adults  can- 
not make  it. 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  store- 
front instead  of  private  homes 
because  it  is  the  most  practical 
meeting  place  in  the  South  Bronx 
community. 

"The  center  concept  is  a  very 
sound  idea  in  this  neighborhood, 
where  helping  institutions  are  not 
readily  available,"  Mr.  Barbosa 
concludes.  "It's  something  we  could 
use  in  poverty  areas  throughout  the 
United  States." 

Study,  Then  Act 

In  every  corner  of  the  United 
States,  Boy  Scout,  Girl  Scout,  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls  groups  are  carry- 
ing out  programs  as  innovative,  ef- 
fective, and  untraditional  as  the 
Bronx  Cub  Scout  center.  They  are 
determined  to  help  youngsters  in 
inner-city  areas,  migrant  camps, 
and  other  usually  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored neighborhoods. 

From  their  beginnings,  Scouting 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  programs 
were  meant  for  all  people,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color.  But  in 
practice  they  have  catered  mainly 
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to  what  one  Scout  executive  calls 
the  "WASP  [White  taglo-Saxon 
Protestant]  picket-fence  image." 

Now,  bil  by  l>it.  the  picket  fence 
is  being  torn  down. 

\  Camp  Fire  Girls  spokesman 
explains  \\h\  :  "  \s  we  looked  at  the 

problems  of  the  school  dropouts, 
the  delinquency  question,  the  per- 
sonal problems  and  behavior  of 
youths,  .  .  .  we  felt  an  urgency  to 
use  our  experience  and  skills  more 
consciously  toward  helping  these 
young  people." 

All  three  organizations  have  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  both  long-range 
and  short-term  plans  of  intensive 
study  and  action. 

The  Cub  Scout  center,  for  ex- 
ample, is  part  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Inner  City-Rural  Program,  initiated 
in  196*5.  It  is  a  co-operative  venture 
between  the  national  council  and 
selected  local  councils.  Early  re- 
sults have  included  development  of 
materials  in  Spanish;  printed  ma- 


terial for  both  boys  and  leaders 
slanted  to  specific  minority  groups 
— Appalachian  and  Mexican-Amer- 
ican, for  example;  and  co-operative 
programs  with  such  antipoverty 
agencies  as  the  Job  Corps,  VISTA 
( Volunteers  in  Service  to  America), 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
community-action  groups. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Approach 

As  early  as  1960,  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  organization  was  asking  it- 
self, "What  might  be  our  own  rele- 
vance to  current  problems?" 

In  1964,  Camp  Fire  Girls  set  up 
a  three-year  program  dubbed 
Metropolitan  Critical  Areas  project. 
Intensive  action-research  activities 
were  conducted  in  Boston,  Detroit, 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  inner-city 
neighborhoods.  In  each  case,  Camp 
Fire  Girls  personnel  worked  with 
a  social  worker  and  with  research 
specialists  from  Boston  University, 
the    University    of    Michigan,    or 


George  Washington  University. 
Training  seminars  were  set  up  for 
local  and  national  staff  people.  A 
number  of  programs  were  initiated 
locally,  too. 

A  typical  project  was  Los 
Angeles'  Neighborhood  Participa- 
tion in  Service  to  Girls  program. 
Purposes  were:  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, leadership  training,  life- 
enrichment  programs  for  both  girls 
and  adults. 

One  target  community  was  East 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  largely 
Spanish  speaking,  so  bilingual  staff 
members  were  employed — some- 
thing not  done  before. 

Camp  Fire  leaders  had  to  prove 
they  were  genuinely  interested  in 
the  community  before  people 
would  accept  the  idea  of  sending 
their  girls  to  Camp  Fire  meetings. 

Miss  Anita  Korts,  Los  Angeles 
Area  Council  executive  director, 
recalls,  "We  had  to  show  them  that 
we  cared  by  mustering  for  them  all 


Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  used  to  limit  many  special  projects  to  summer.   Now  year-round 

activities  are  planned.  For  example,  these  lively  winter  enthusiasts  are  Camp  Fire  Girls  from  Detroit's  inner-city  area. 

Frojc  ct  Director  Lola  Berth  Buckley  (in  background)  surveys  the  fun  from  a  safe  distance. 
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the  resources  of  the  community.  We 
needed  to  tell  them  how  to  help  the 
father  get  a  job,  how  to  get  a  bi- 
cycle so  somebody  could  go  to 
work,  how  to  get  some  shoes  for  the 
children,  how  to  get  the  school 
opened  during  the  summertime. 
They  had  to  be  helped  with  their 
own  problems  before  they  could 
talk  about  service  to  girls." 

Camp  Fire  Girls  leaders  also 
taught  neighborhood  people  how  to 
plan  and  conduct  meetings,  how  to 
organize  events  and  recruit  people 
— how  to  make  their  voices  mean 
something  in  their  community. 

The  Los  Angeles  project  served 
70  groups  of  girls — 1,332  in  all. 
Leaders  would  be  hard  to  get  in 
these  neighborhoods,  the  staff  had 
predicted.  But  the  hardest  job 
turned  out  to  be  finding  sponsors — 
churches,  PTAs,  and  other  groups — 
to  help  ensure  the  stability  and 
continuity  of  groups  by  providing 
meeting  places  and  support  to 
group  leaders. 

Friendship  Scout  Troops 

In  August,  1967,  a  national  Girl 
Scout  Conference  attended  by  206 
girls  and  adults  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  service  in  the  inner  city. 

From  the  meeting  have  come 
more  than  50  specific  recreational 
and  tutorial  projects  for  children  in 
low-income  neighborhoods. 

Most  new  projects  were  based  on 
past  experience  of  local  councils  in 
similar  undertakings.  One  confer- 
ence project,  for  example,  was  to  ex- 
tend "Friendship  Troops,"  some- 
thing that  was  begun  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  in  1964. 

Mrs.  Roberta  Hedrick,  director 
of  special  services  for  Rochester 
Girl  Scouts,  recalls  how  the  concept 
got  started  there:  "Rochester  was 
badly  shaken  by  one  of  the  first 
riots  in  1964.  By  fall  we  were  still 
asking  ourselves  what  had  hap- 
pened and  why,  and  what  part — 
if  any — our  organization  could  play 
in  helping  to  build  a  truly  inte- 
grated community  with  equal  op- 
portunity for  all." 

They  asked  the  Episcopal 
diocese's  inner-city  work  director 
for  advice. 

"He  spoke  about  the  separateness 
of  people  in  our  community,"  Mrs. 
Hedrick  continues.  "He  pointed  out 


Cadette  Girl  Scouts  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  regularly  help  out 

at  Bcdford-Stuyvesant  Day  Care  Center,  a  community  co-operative,  where 

ihcy  teach  children  many  skills,  including  reading. 


that  there  can  be  no  real  under- 
standing between  people  without 
communication — and  no  communi- 
cation without  contact.  He  sug- 
gested that  we  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  girls  and  adults  to  get 
acquainted  through  working  to- 
gether on  something  of  mutual  im- 
portance. So  we  matched  troops  of 
the  same  age  level  from  different 
geographic  areas,  and  suggested 
they  carry  out  some  Scouting  activ- 
ities together. 

"Brownies  (the  youngest  girls) 
have  gone  on  trips  and  tours,  have 
hiked  and  played  together.  Junior 


troops  have  shared  outdoor  and 
camping  skills  and  have  produced 
plays  and  newsletters  together. 
Older  groups  have  held  joint  dis- 
cussion meetings  and  have  carried 
out  community-service  projects 
jointly. 

"From  the  feedback  we've  had 
over  the  past  four  years,"  Mrs. 
Hedrick  concludes,  "we  can  say 
that  even  minimal  contacts  help 
girls  and  adults  to  recognize  sim- 
ilarities among  all  people  and  to 
discover  that  sharing  differences 
can  be  rewarding." 

Another  result  of  the  1967  con- 
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Scoutmaster  Juan  A.  Barbosa  watches  a  boy  "walk  the  plank" 
during  a  physical-fitness  session.  Mr.  Barbosa  directs  the  only  storefront  center 
for  Cub  Scouts  in  the  country,  located  in  a  South  Bronx  neighborhood  of 
New  York  City.  It  serves  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  boys. 


Ference  has  been  day-care  centers 
For  children  of  working  mothers. 
Some  centers  arc  iii  housing  proj- 
ects. Others  are  simple  storefront 
operations.  Sometimes  Scouts  work 
in  projects  such  as  Head  Start. 

Colorado  C.'/rr.s  Experience 
It  seems  a  shame  that  no  one 
from  Mountain  Prairie  Girl  Scout 
Council  in  Greeley,  Colo.,  was 
chosen  to  attend  the  1967  national 
conference  because  these  Colorado 


Scouts  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence in  serving  migrant  children  in 
day  camps. 

They  first  responded  to  the 
special  needs  of  Spanish-American 
children  in  1954,  partly  as  a  result 
of  their  executive  director's  interest 
in  her  church's  work  with  the 
migrant  community.  Girl  Scouts 
now  work  in  three  migrant  schools 
and  in  numerous  child-care  centers 
for  preschoolers. 

Their  projects  are  badly  needed. 


Greeley's  migrants  come  from 
Texas  to  work  in  sugar  beets,  beans, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  peas.  Entire 
families — everyone  14  years  old  and 
up — work  the  fields  from  May  to 
August  with  the  result  that  few  of 
the  migrant  children  attend  school 
regularly. 

Francine  Simpson  was  one  of  the 
Greeley  Scouts  who  worked  with 
migrants  for  several  years.  She  de- 
scribed some  of  the  problems  and 
triumphs  she  experienced  while 
serving  a  combined  day-care  center 
and  migrant  school: 

"The  first  day  at  the  center  the 
youngest  ones  were  filled  with 
tears.  They  didn't  know  what  most 
of  the  toys  were,  and  they  couldn't 
understand  our  English.  It  was 
probably  the  first  day  some  had 
spent  without  a  member  of  the 
family  close  by. 

"The  second  day  brought  more 
children  because  the  older  ones 
had  told  their  families  that  the 
school  and  day-care  center  were  of 
value.  Where  the  bus  driver  had 
picked  up  one  child,  he  now  found 
three  or  four  or  six.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  day-care  center  also  im- 
proved. There  was  less  crying  be- 
cause we  were  no  longer  total 
strangers.  The  children  were  now 
ready  to  begin  learning. 

"By  the  end  of  the  summer,  the 
youngsters  would  run  to  the  toys 
or  to  their  friends — and  sometimes 
we  heard  them  using  English. 

"The  following  year  I  was  a 
teacher's  aide  in  the  migrant 
school's  kindergarten.  Most  of  the 
children  didn't  cry,  but  many  of 
them  still  didn't  know  quite  what 
to  do  with  some  toys.  Kindergarten 
was  a  classroom.  They  all  had  as- 
signed seats  with  their  names  on 
the  desks,  and  spent  periods  of 
playing,  learning  numbers,  and 
singing  and  dancing.  They  learned 
the  names  of  the  toys,  could  recog- 
nize some  numbers,  and  sang  in 
English.  Most  of  the  children  were 
very  inquisitive  and  wanted  to 
know  more  and  more. 

"Like  the  day-care  center,  the 
kindergarten  children  received  hot 
lunches  and  had  nap  time  in  the 
afternoon.  They  were  so  willing  to 
learn  that  you  worked  all  the  hard- 
er to  help  them. 

"I'll  never  forget  a  little  fellow 
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named  Joe.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  come  to  the  day-care  center,  and 
he  came  the  following  year  to  kin- 
dergarten. The  progress  I  saw  Joe 
make  during  those  two  years  was 
nearly  unbelievable.  He  had  been 
one  of  our  'long  time  criers'  in  the 
day-care  center  and  was  fairly  slow 
in  playing  with  other  children.  But 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
day-care  center,  he  played  just  as 
hard  as  the  others  and  began  to 
learn  some  English. 

"As  the  school  bell  rang  for  the 
second  year  of  migratory  school, 
Joe  came  to  kindergarten.  I  don't 
think  he  recognized  me,  but  there 
was  no  crying.  Joe  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  brighter  children  now,  for  he 
often  asked  about  things — wanting 
to  know  what  they  were  in  English. 
Teachers  leam  from  their  students, 
too — I    was    picking    up    Spanish! 

"Because  of  my  experience  with 
Joe,  the  day-care  center,  and  the 
migrant  school,  I  now  am  major- 
ing in  elementary  education  at 
Colorado  State  College." 

Work  With  Many  Groups 

Agencies  everywhere  are  anxious 
to  receive  the  help  of  Scouts  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  now  that  they 
know  they  are  available. 

In  Detroit  in  1964,  the  United 
Community  Services  invited  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls  to  participate  in  planning  an 
antipoverty  program.  Each  agency 
was  asked  to  place  a  full-time  and  a 
part-time  worker  in  each  of  four 
target  areas,  and  to  open  its  or- 
ganization to  the  people  living 
there. 

In  Florida,  the  Citrus  Council  of 
Girl  Scouts  spearheaded  two  day 
camps  for  more  than  200  young- 
sters, sponsored  by  Brevard  United 
Fund.  Children  were  referred  by 
Headstart,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Community  Action  Agency,  and 
other  groups.  Boy  Scouts  helped 
staff  both  camps. 

Another  interesting  story  of  co- 
operation comes  from  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
United  Methodist  young  people 
provided  a  day  camp  for  almost 
90  Negro  youngsters  in  the  city's 
Jordan  Park  area.  Camp  Fire 
leaders  provided  training  finances, 
and  acted  as  resource  persons. 
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United  Methodist  high-school 
and  college  students  taught  their 
young  charges  everything  from 
fingerpainting  to  swimming.  Five 
Methodist  ministers  drove  buses  to 
take  the  youngsters  to  the  park  and 
the  city  zoo. 

Things  went  so  well  that  a  win- 
ter creative  arts  program  is  being 
planned. 

Next  summer,  the  day  camp  will 
be  back — for  three  or  four  weeks 
instead  of  one.  Episcopalian  young 
people  will  be  helping  then,  and 
perhaps  some  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  honest  reactions  of  the 
young  leaders  reflect  the  success  of 
the  program:  "I  learned  that  Ne- 
groes really  are  people,"  one  con- 
fessed. "I  would  not  trade  this  ex- 
perience for  anything." 

Said  another,  "I  never  pass  by 
Jordan  Park  that  I  don't  look  to 
see  if  I  know  anyone,  and  think 
about  what  we  did  there." 

Another  feels  she  "learned  to 
accept  things  as  they  were." 

Another  young  adult  hopes  the 
Negro  youngsters  they  helped  will 
remember  that  many  care,  that  "not 
all  people  are  Negro  haters." 

Birmingham's  Camp  Fire  Girls 
executive,  Joan  Kent  (an  active 
United  Methodist,  too),  was  "ex- 
tremely pleased  that  we  could  do 
this  as  a  joint  effort."  She  has  in- 
vited other  church  groups  to  work 
with  them  in  the  future  because 
"we  can  all  make  a  greater  contri- 
bution if  we  work  together." 

In  countless  other  places  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  teaming 
up  with  churches  to  work  with  less 
fortunate  people. 

Needed:  Leaders,  Co-operation 
There   is    another   side — an    un- 
necessary   side — of    the    story    of 
churches  co-operating  with  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

On  Chicago's  near  north  side,  in 
an  increasingly  Puerto  Bican  neigh- 
borhood, a  dozen  or  so  Boy  Scouts 
were  putting  on  a  program  for  the 
parents  and  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  turned  out  for  fam- 
ily night.  The  gymnasium  of  the 
old  Methodist  church  had  a  rough 
floor,  broken  windows,  and  paint 
peeling  from  the  walls.  But  no  one 
seemed  to  mind. 


The  Scoutmaster  looked  young 
and  energetic,  although  he  had 
been  leading  troops  for  18  years. 
The  boys — perhaps  half  of  them  in 
uniform — listened  eagerly  as  he 
made  routine  announcements. 

"I  need  some  volunteers  for  next 
Saturday,"  he  told  them.  "You'll 
be  parking  cars  at  a  Catholic 
church.  It's  a  special  event — about 
500  mentally  retarded  children  are 
to  be  confirmed.  You'll  have  to  get 
up  early  .  .  ." 

Almost  everyone  would  be  able 
to  go. 

After  the  boys  and  parents  had 
left,  the  Scoutmaster  and  his  wife 
talked  about  their  efforts  to  help 
boys  in  their  rapidly  changing 
neighborhood  through  Scouting. 

"We're  not  doing  anything 
spectacular  here,"  the  young  wom- 
an began  with  a  sigh.  "There  are 
maybe  50  boys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Scouting  age.  We  get  about 
20  of  them  out." 

"We  could  get  more,"  the  Scout- 
master injected.  "I'm  not  going  out 
recruiting  boys  because  I  don't 
have  a  program  to  offer  them.  My 
job  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
handle  the  outdoor  program.  I  need 
an  assistant  or  two  over  21  to  help 
out,  but  no  one  seems  to  want  to 
help." 

What  help  do  these  Scouts  get 
from  the  church? 

"Well,  they  let  us  use  this  build- 
ing," he  responded.  "But  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years  the  Method- 
ists haven't  paid  any  attention  to 
us.  They  don't  know  what  we're 
doing,  and  we  don't  know  what 
they're  doing.  I've  invited  the  pas- 
tor to  come  to  a  meeting  to  meet 
the  boys — maybe  invite  them  to 
church.  But  he's  never  come.  Now 
for  the  first  time  there's  an  insti- 
tutional representative  from  the 
church.  He  might  be  good,  we 
haven't  had  time  to  see  yet. 

"We'd  like  to  see  the  church 
members  all  take  an  interest  in 
these  boys.  Some  of  them  can't  be- 
come Scout  leaders.  Boys  can't  be- 
come good  citizens  through  Scout- 
ing alone.  They  need  the  church, 
too. 

"If  only  I  could  get  some  help," 
he  said  again,  as  he  locked  up  the 
building  and  stepped  out  into  the 
cold,  dimly  lit  street.  □ 
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By  BETTY  L  ROUTH 


T, 


HE  ROUTINE  was  familiar: 
the  shuffle  into  the  bathroom,  the 
slam  of  the  door  and  click  of  the 
lock,  the  too  fast,  much  too  forceful 
squirts  of  water.  I  never  could 
understand  the  water,  whether  it 
was  for  wetting  the  comb  or 
liquefying  the  hair  lotion. 

Then  Jim  would  emerge.  I  would 
take  in  the  neat,  wavy  hair  that 
even  after  a  haircut  looked  a  little 
long,  the  face  pink  from  rubbing 
with  pimple  cream,  the  white  tee 
shirt  hanging  out,  almost  flared  at 
the  bottom  like  a  mini-skirt,  the 
arms  too  long  for  the  rest  of  him. 
My  son,  tragi-comic  figure  of  the 
turned-on  generation. 

"Okay  if  I  go  to  Roger's  house?" 

It  was  a  question-statement.  Each 

time  I  heard  it,  it  stirred  the  same 

pit-of-the-stomach  emotion,  a  com- 


bination of  fear,  trust,  and  doubt 
of  the  unknown.  Why,  I  would 
wonder,  was  it  always  Roger's 
house? 

Once  Jim  tried  to  explain  this, 
which  he  himself  could  not  com- 
pletely understand,  hoping  that 
giving  word-names  to  his  reasons 
would  make  them  more  acceptable. 
In  honest  dishonesty,  and  sincere 
concern  for  my  concern,  he  said 
that  he  went  to  Roger's  house  be- 
cause Roger  could  not  drive,  be- 
cause there  were  other  friends  on 
the  same  street,  and,  namely,  be- 
cause everyone  went  there.  We 
were  mutually  respectful  of  the 
elusive  truth.  For  Roger's  house 
had  many  roles,  none  of  which 
could   be   described   accurately. 

Its  major  part  was  acting  as  a 
halfway  house,  open  to  the  con- 
fidences of  the  half  child,  half 
man.  Jim  phoned  for  his  first  date 
from  an  ego-bolstering  telephone 
at  Roger's  house. 

The  stage  scenery  there  included 
a  rack  which  gently  but  effectively 
completed  the  necessary  stretching 
of  the  parent-son  bonds.  As  act 
followed  act,  the  scenery  at  center 
stage  changed,  but  always  leading 
into  the  wings  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  bridge,  roughhewn  and, 
at  intervals,  dangerous  for  stepping. 
The  signpost  at  its  near  end  spelled 
Boy,  die  one  at  the  other  end  Man. 

Gradually  I  recognized  a  trip  to 
Roger's  house  on  a  loose-ends  eve- 
ning not  only  as  a  searching  for 
companionship  but  a  compelling 
drive  toward  freedom,  even  when 
Jim  did  not  know  from  what  he 
wanted  to  be  free. 

And  who  was  Roger,  whose  house 
held  such  a  claim  on  my  son's 
thoughts  and  actions?  He  was  every 
boy  at  an  awkward  age.  He  was 
short,  and  his  appearance  indicated 
that  while  he  ate  meals,  they  were 
neither  regular  nor  nourishing. 
When  he  played  water  polo,  it  was 
with  little  spirit,  and  on  the  swim 
team  he  never  really  put  out.  His 
grades  were  low,  notwithstanding 
the  easy  courses  he  ferreted.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  me  the  only  un- 
usual thing  about  him  was  the 
magnet-pull  he  and  his  house  had 
for  my  son. 

This  house  of  Roger's  not  only 


contained  a  stage  for  growing, 
stretching,  and  freeing.  It  also 
presented  an  example  of  a  way  of 
life.  Within  its  stucco  walls  Jim 
saw  his  first  padlocked  liquor 
cabinet  and  heard  interplay  be- 
tween parent  and  child  that 
negated  his  ideas  of  family  love  and 
fun  and  friendship.  It  was  as  if  the 
parents  were  reversing  the  pattern 
and  were  trying,  adult  fashion,  to 
escape  the  dependence  of  their 
children. 

As  Jim's  16th  year  passed,  it 
seemed  that  raising  this  boy  was 
almost  too  easy,  and  this  in  itself 
caused  me  uneasiness.  There  was 
none  of  the  shouting  and  inten- 
tional door-slamming  that  had 
marked  his  sister's  16th  year.  With 
him  logic  and  reason  could  be 
employed  at  our  infrequent  times  of 
disagreement.  He  easily  achieved 
scholastic  As  though  he  swam  four 
miles  a  day  during  spirited  attempts 
at  improving  himself  and  his 
stamina  in  water  polo.  But  there 
was  a  quietness  about  him  which 
his  Hungarian  coach,  proud  of  his 
mastery  of  English,  labeled 
"sneaky."  And  the  continued  com- 
pulsion toward  Roger's  house  gave 
me  the  feeling  that  I  did  not  really 
know  my  son. 


JT  ERHAPS  I  was  right  in  being 
disturbed.  The  evenness  of  life 
erupted  one  night.  Jim  did  not  ar- 
rive home  from  Roger's  house  at 
the  agreed-on  hour  of  eleven.  At 
three  in  the  morning  I  wakened 
from  half-slumber  thinking  I  heard 
the  screams  of  metal  on  metal, 
screeching  brakes,  a  lurching  car. 
An  hour  later  Jim  was  brought 
home  by  a  compassionate  neighbor 
who  was  trying  to  sober  him  up. 
He  was  unlovely,  disheveled,  with 
vomit  on  his  white  jeans.  He  and 
three  friends  had  met  a  fourth  who 
had  gotten  some  whiskey. 

"So  this  is  what  goes  on  at 
Roger's  house!" 

He  formed  the  thick,  contrite 
words  with  effort:  "No,  Mom,  this 
was  the  first  and  it  is  the  last." 

The  dark,  sick  night  of  experi- 
menting seemed  to  mark  some  sort 
of  peak  at  halfway  house.  Now 
there  was  a  downward  swing  in  its 
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SUBWAY 

Samaritan 


T. 


HE  All!  on  the  platform  was  sti- 
fling— a  blend  of  smells  of  the  millions 
of  commuters  who  travel  on  New 
York's  subways  each  day.  I  had  just 
gotten  off  an  air-conditioned  bus  after 
a  si\-hour  trip  from  a  Pennsylvania 
farm  where  I  had  spent  the  long 
Fourth  of  July  weekend.  Now,  I 
wearily  followed  the  underground 
route  from  the  bus  terminal  to  the 
bustling  Times  Square  subway  sta- 
tion. 

I  walked  to  the  front  of  the  station 
and  set  my  suitcase  three  or  four  feet 
I  ron  i  the  edge  of  the  platform.  As  I 
straighened  up,  1  felt  dizzy.  Then,  I 
blacked  out. 

\ly  next  recollection  was  of  my 
head  vibrating  with  the  screams  of 
someone  nearby. 

"Poor  woman,"  I  thought  in  my 
drowsiness,  "someone  must  be  seri- 
ously hurt." 

I  opened  my  eyes  to  find  myself 
King  on  the  cement  platform,  the 
center  of  a  crowd.  My  clothes  were 
blood  splattered  and  stained  with 
large  blobs  of  dirt,  grease,  and  oil.  I 
tried  to  sit  up,  but  the  searing  pain 
thai  Hashed  through  my  head,  coupled 
with  the  firmly  restraining  hands  of 
a  dark-skinned,  heavily  bearded 
stranger,  forced  me  back  to  a  lying 
position. 

"You've  had  a  bit  of  an  accident," 
he  explained  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
British.  'We've  sent  for  the  police  and 
lor  an  ambulance.  Just  he  still.  You'll 
be  all  right." 

The  next  few  minutes  were  a  ka- 
leidoscope of  impressions — rapidly 
approaching  and  departing  trains, 
policemen  arriving  with  their  unend- 
ing questions  interspersed  with  bits  of 
attempted  humor.  Above  all,  I  recall 
the  soothing  voice  and  hands  of  the 
Stranger  who  held  my  pain-filled  head 
gently  cushioned  in  his  lap. 

The  doctor  arrived  and  his  ringers 
gently  probing  my  body  brought  fresh 
waves  of  pain.  T  was  carefully  lifted 

onto  a  Stretcher,  and  soon  a  smell  of 
Fresh  air  told  me  we  were  leaving  the 
subway.  Rain  splattered  on  my  face 
causing  my  eyes  to  squint  with  a  fresh 
onset  of  pain.  There  were  more  face- 


less questions  and  then  the  hard  bed 
of  the  ambulance. 

The  last  face  I  saw  was  that  of  the 
bearded  man,  who  had  stayed  with 
me  and  comforted  me  throughout 
those  endless  minutes.  He  released  my 
hand,  smiled  again,  and  said,  "You'll 
be  all  right." 

It  took  several  relays  of  doctors 
working  from  10:30  p.m.  until  3:30 
a.m.  to  care  for  my  multiple  injuries. 
Sixty  stitches  were  taken  on  my  fore- 
head, nose,  eyelid,  and  chin;  and  I 
had  a  chipped  bone  in  my  nose,  five 
broken  teeth,  and  a  cerebral  concus- 
sion. The  doctors  and  nurses  asked 
many  questions  but  I  remembered 
nothing. 

The  following  day,  I  again  saw  my 
bearded  stranger  when  he  walked  into 
my  hospital  room  carrying  a  bouquet 
of  white  azaleas.  I  tried  to  smile,  but 
pain  caused  me  to  return  to  the  world 
of  semiconsciousness. 

My  parents  talked  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  it  was  from  them  that  I 
learned  his  name — Jacob — and  that 
he  is  an  exchange  student  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  He  explained  that  he  was 
standing  a  few  feet  away  from  me 
on  the  platform  asking  directions 
from  a  sailor  when  they  saw  me  sud- 
denly topple  headfirst  onto  the  sub- 
way tracks. 

Both  men  jumped  down  after  me,  a 
height  of  about  five  feet,  and  tossed 
me  back  onto  the  platform  where  a 
third  passerby  rolled  me  away  from 
the  edge  and  helped  my  two  rescuers 
to  safety. 

Jacob  apologized  for  treating  me 
so  roughly.  "We  had  to  move  quick- 
ly," he  explained.  "A  train  had  al- 
ready started  into  the  station." 

Jacob  left  the  hospital  room  before 
I  regained  consciousness.  I  have  never 
spoken  with  him  myself.  My  parents, 
understandably  upset  by  the  shock, 
did  not  think  to  ask  his  last  name  or 
address. 

So,  he  has  stepped  back  into  the 
anonymous  mass  of  faces  that  make 
up  New  York  City.  But,  to  me,  New 
York  will  never  again  be  the  cold 
city  it  once  was. 

— Dorothy  Rogers 


influence,  no  sudden  let  go,  but  a 
gradual  lessening  of  its  attraction. 
Still,  it  remained  as  necessary  for 
my  son  as  a  pacifier  is  for  an 
infant. 

And  so  the  winter  of  Jim's  senior 
year  passed,  and  with  it  the  winter 
of  his  growing  up.  He  visited 
Roger's  house  occasionally,  but  his 
stays  there  were  an  hour  or  less. 
At  home  there  was  more  jocularity, 
more  easy  conversation.  And  then 
as  daylight  hours  began  to  lengthen 
and  graduation  neared,  Roger's 
house  definitely  changed.  Physical- 
ly it  looked  the  same,  but  it  had 
become  a  club  for  friends  soon  to 
be  parted  rather  than  a  furtive 
meeting  place  where  my  son  sur- 
reptitiously stretched  the  muscles 
of  separateness  and  sought  his  own 
identity.  No  longer  a  crutch-habit 
formed  during  growing  pains,  it 
was  simply  the  home  of  a  friend, 
no  longer  needed  but  still  accepted. 

In  the  summer  Jim  had  a  life- 
guard job  away  from  home  and 
lived  in  a  beach  house  with  three 
other  guards.  On  pleasant  visits 
home  there  was  little  mention  of 
Roger's  house.  Jim  showed  a  new 
openness  and  willingness  to  share 
experiences,  a  new  appreciation  of 
me  rather  than  the  old  polite  ac- 
ceptance. He  was  outspokenly 
grateful  for  a  breakfast  of  bacon 
and  eggs — and  for  the  fact  that  the 
endless  piles  of  dishes  were  done 
by  a  mother. 

Now  the  surfboard  is  back  under 
the  eugenia  bush  and  the  birches 
are  beginning  to  yellow  in  the 
Sierras.  Roger's  house  is  more  re- 
mote than  ever.  Jim — taller,  tanned, 
more  assured — calls  Teri,  Jane,  or 
Kathy  from  our  phone.  Now  he 
and  I  talk  easily  and  in  great 
friendship  of  college  classes,  girls, 
plans.  He  has  no  more  need  to 
break  away  from  his  parents,  to 
make  decisions  away  from  home 
environment,  to  prepare  for  entry 
into  the  world  of  manhood.  The 
need  has  been  filled. 

Somehow  there  is  sadness  in  the 
absence  of  "Okay  if  I  go  to  Roger's 
house?"  Its  absence  means  my  son 
has  become  a  man.  The  bridge  at 
Roger's  house  has  been  crossed, 
and  neither  the  going  nor  the  ar- 
rival is  important  any  longer,  except 
as  a  memory.  □ 
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E  HAVE  a  hot  debate  going  on 
in  our  mail.  This  time  it  is  about  danc- 
ing and  Christian  living: 

"I  am  a  girl,  16.  In  your  column  you 
said  dancing  was  a  'worldly'  activity.  I 
agree.  But  then  you  said  you  encouraged 
your  children  to  participate  in  this  activ- 
ity because  it  is  worldly.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  a  question. 

"If  non-Christian  people  see  Christians 
dancing  how  will  diey  know  we  are 
Christians?  Are  not  Christians  supposed 
to  be  set  apart  from  the  world? 

"You  also  said  that  dancing  was  Vigor- 
ous, earthy,  and  above  all  alive.'  Yet  the 
music  of  today  does  not  pertain  at  all 
to  my  Christian  experience.  How  can 
Christians  dance  to  the  lyrics  of  today? 
Words  that  are  outright  filthy!  Words  like 
'hanky-panky.' 

"You  said  that  God  wasn't  ashamed  of 
the  world  he  created,  yet  this  was  before 
the  first  sin  was  committed.  God  many 
times  after  this  would  have  rather  de- 
stroyed the  earth  dian  have  all  the  sins 
committed  against  him.  The  earth  is  not 
good.  Man  has  not  become  better.  God 
is  still  forgiving. 

"One  more  thing  about  dancing.  Many 
single  modiers  have  been  interviewed 
and  quoted  as  saying  that  it  was  the 
music  of  today  that  'turned  them  on.' 
Who  should  we  be  'turned  on'  for — the 
Lord  or  this  earth?" — S.M. 

One  part  of  our  debate  is  the  place 
of  sex  in  a  Christian's  life.  Some  be- 
lieve sex  is  a  part  of  our  animal 
nature  or  "sinful  self."  They  believe 
we  should  be  always  on  our  guard 
to  make  sure  that  no  thought  or  dream 
or  act  expresses  sex  interest.  A  true 
born-again  Christian,  they  say,  strug- 
gles heroically  to  hide  his  sexuality 
even  from  God. 

When  I  speak  on  a  college  campus, 
I  know  in  advance  that  most  of  the 
students  think  the  church  is  against 
sex.  They  believe  the  Christian  view 
is  the  animal-nature  theory.  Because 
they  want  to  say  "Yes!"  to  life  and  to 
their  sexuality,  they  say  "No!"  to 
Christian  morality  as  they  see  it.  Even 
if  they  want  to  be  Christian  in  other 
ways,  they  isolate  their  sex  behavior 
in  a  no-man's-land  ruled  by  a  different 
set  of  values. 

This  is  tragic  because  it  is  so  un- 
necessary. The  biblical  view  brings 
the  good  news  that  all  creation  be- 
longs to  God.  The  world  is  good!  Our 
bodies  are  good!  God  made  male  and 
female,  and  saw  all  that  he  had  made, 
and  behold,  it  was  very  good! 

The  strong  urge  to  reach  out  to- 
ward union  with  a  boy  or  girl  belongs 
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"/'//  never  be  a  good  song  leader.  Trying  to  decide  whether  we 

should  sing  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  verses,  or  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 

verses,  or  the  first,  fourth,  and  filth  verses  is  driving  me  crazy." 


to  God's  plan  for  human  life.  The 
need  to  love,  to  be  blessed  with  warm 
intimacy,  needs  no  excuses  or  apolo- 
gies. The  gospel  calls  us  to  responsi- 
ble self -discipline,  but  it  never  asks  us 
to  deny  our  sexuality  or  to  hide  in 
some  dark  comer  in  fear  of  our  im- 
pulses. 

If  the  Christian  is  not  called  to 
block  every  hint  of  sex  interest  or 
expression,  what  is  he  called  to  do? 
Isn't  he  called  to  express  his  boy-girl 
interest  in  appropriate  ways?  Inter- 
course in  some  drive-in  is  surely  not 
such  a  way.  But  I  believe  dancing 
can  be.  Dancing  is  a  way  of  acclaim- 
ing: "Hey!  I'm  alive!  Isn't  it  great!" 

Under  proper  conditions  dancing 
can  be  a  positive  expression  of  our 
longing  to  be  close  to  a  boy  or  girl.  It 
can  be  a  public  affirmation  of  our  joy 
at  being  male  and  female.  But  dancing 
is  not  the  only  way  to  do  this.  Being 
with    boys    or    girls    at    school    and 


church,  talking  with  them,  working 
and  playing  with  them,  dating  and 
falling  in  love — all  are  wholesome  and 
good.  Do  you  agree? 


® 


/  am  a  girl,  14,  and  have  a  boy- 
friend who  also  is  14.  I  like  him  a  lot. 
I  think  he  likes  me,  too.  Every  time 
I  see  him  he  says  "Hi!"  to  me  and 
he  always  looks  at  me  in  school.  But 
when  he's  with  a  group  of  other  boys, 
he  never  even  looks  at  me.  Do  you 
think  he  really  likes  me?  If  so,  why 
doesn't  he  show  it  when  he's  with  a 
group  of  other  boys? — S.F. 

Because  he  doesn't  want  the  life 
kidded  out  of  him,  that's  why.  Boys 
his  age  are  graduating  to  manhood. 
They    usually    worry    about    whether 
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Bishop  \ftll  Answer* 
Question*  About 


W  hat  does  'stewardship  on  the  joh'  mean?  It  means  far  more,  in 
my  judgment,  than  "giving  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay," 
or  even  setting  aside  for  good  causes  a  portion  of  the  pay  check.  It 
means  examining  the  20th-century  world  of  work  and  assessing  what 
the  Gospel  says  on  the  use  of  energies,  thoughts,  time,  and  other 
resources  that  most  of  us  have.  It  means  helping  society  adjust  to 
changes  like  those  brought  about  by  automation  and  cybernation. 
Furthermore,  this  stewardship  means  facing  the  responsibility  to 
change  jobs,  with  all  the  retraining  and  retooling  this  requires.  It 
means  developing  whatever  discipline  is  necessary  to  maintain  for 
oneself  and  one's  family  a  sense  of  maturity  and  responsibility  in 
providing  lor  the  common  good.  Big  job,  isn't  it? 

\Y  hose  heart  is  the  transplant?  The  donor  of  the  heart  (or  any 
other  organ)  gives  it.  whether  or  not  he  offered  his  consent  before  he 
expired,  lie  cannot  take  back  what  he  has  donated.  Therefore,  the 
transplant  belongs  to  the  receiver,  even  though  his  body  may  reject  it. 

Hut.  does  the  soul  go  with  the  heart?  Of  course,  we  cannot  localize 
the  soul  in  any  part  of  the  body,  nor  can  we  dissociate  it  from  the 
body — if  we  use  "body,"  as  the  scriptural  writers  did,  to  stand  for 
the  whole  personality,  the  something,  both  human  and  divine,  that 
makes  every  person  different  From  everyone  else. 

So.  we  are  continually  giving  our  souls  to  everybody  we  meet,  just 
as  we  accept  parts  ot  other  souls  and  become  richer  from  the  ex- 
perience. 

\\  hat  is  meant  by  the  "para-message"?  This  is  really  the  message 
beyond  the  message  or.  to  put  it  another  way,  the  source  of  communi- 
cation rather  than  the  verbal  or  symbolic  content  of  the  message 
itself. 

When  we  say,  "I  get  the  message."  we  are  not  usually  thinking  of 
this  idea  or  cluster  ot  ideas  that  makes  up  the  real  message.  Who 
says  it.  when,  and  how  he  says  it  conditions  what  we  think  of  what 
is   said. 

Marshall  McLuhan  to  the-  contrary,  the  method  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  message,  even  though  they  are  inseparably  related. 


'■    (,n"    V'M     :  CHRISTIAN     \DVOCATI     .mil    former    head    of    the 

ol  the  Hong  Kong-Taiwan  \na  m  The  Uniicd  Methodist 
questions  in  <.ire  of  tocetuik.   Box  423,   Park   Kulue,   ill.  60068.— EDITORS 
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(hey  have  the  stuff  to  make  it.  So  they 
hand  together  in  masculine  crowds  to 
prop  up  each  other's  confidence. 

Having  anything  to  do  with  fem- 
inine-type people  is  a  threat  to  them 
now.  Yet  they  like  girls  so  they  go 
around  like  secret  agents,  letting  girls 
know  that  they  like  them  but  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  keep  the  other 
boys  from  finding  it  out. 


® 


/  am  15  and  have  been  going 
.steady  ivith  a  guy  for  three  months.  I 
recently  found  out  we  are  moving  to 
Minnesota  this  summer.  I  was  won- 
dering if  I  should  break  up  or  not. 
You  see,  we  lived  there  a  year  ago 
and  I  know  all  the  kids.  None  of  them 
is  as  great  as  this  boy.  I  think  I'm 
really  in  love.  So  does  he.  He  doesn't 
ivant  to  break  up.  My  mom  says  I'll 
just  start  liking  someone  there.  But  I 
know  I  won't!  What  is  your  advice, 
Dr.  White?— G.B. 

Don't  forget  that  the  boys  you 
knew  in  Minnesota  are  a  year  older 
now,  and  so  much  more  mature  and 
sophisticated.  And  they  are  going  to 
be  surprised  to  see  how  you  have  ma- 
tured after  a  year  of  absence.  You 
will  surely  find  close  friends  there,  but 
first  you  have  to  do  your  grief  work. 
That  means  saying  good-bye  to  your 
boyfriend,  crying  over  your  loss, 
dreaming  about  him,  and  telling  him 
in  your  letters  how  much  you  miss 
him. 

When  you  move,  grieving  over  lost 
people  and  places  is  just  as  important 
as  packing  and  the  rest.  Don't  let 
anybody  take  away  your  right  to  be 
sad  if  vou  wish. 


oa 


Recently  I  went  to  my  family  doc- 
tor for  my  y,early  checkup.  In  that 
years  time  my  female  organs  had 
dropped  completely,  necessitating 
surgery.  I  was  checked  into  the  hos- 
pital. That  evening,  two  nurses 
handed  me  a  paper  on  which  was 
written:  "This  surgery  means  that 
you  will  never  have  any  children." 
Dr.  White,  it  took  two  nurses  to  hold 
me  down  so  my  doctor  could  explain 
why  this  had  to  be  done. 

Why  didn't  the  doctor  tell  me  the 
truth  in  the  first  place?  I  am  no  child. 
Why  didn't  he  tell  me  the  whole 
story?  I  know  it  is  wrong  to  feel  this 
way,  but  in  my  heart,  I  will  always 
hate  him  for  what  he  did.  I  feel  God 
is   punishing    me   for   something.    He 
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took  something  from  me  and  I  will 
never  get  it  back.  I  hate  God  for  that. 

Now,  two  months  later,  my  feelings 
haven't  changed  much;  in  fact,  my 
parents  can't  get  me  to  go  to  church 
any  more.  I  gave  up  my  Sunday- 
school  class.  If  God  can  take  part  of 
my  life  away  from  me,  I  can  take 
something  away  from  God. 

My  minister  has  begged  me  to  come 
back  to  church.  A  friend  who  is  a 
minister  has  talked  to  me,  and  it 
hasn't  done  one  bit  of  good.  I  have 
just  given  up. — J.B. 

Many  people  suffer  emotional  upset 
and  depression  after  surgery.  The  kind 
of  surgery  you  had  disturbs  the  body 
chemistry,  which  makes  the  emotional 
turmoil  even  worse.  Your  physician 
can  help  to  ease  the  hormone  problem. 
A  series  of  regular  talks  with  your 
pastor  can  help  to  work  through  your 
grief  and  anger.  Gradually  you  should 
be  able  to  see  things  in  more  balanced 
perspective. 

While  a  vital  function  has  been 
taken  from  you,  you  are  still  a  whole 
person.  You  can  be  married  and  raise 
a  family  through  adoption. 

The  question  of  faith  is:  Can  you 
face  these  new  limitations  and  impos- 
sible demands  with  Christlike  trust? 


oa 


/  am  a  girl,  about  15.  I  have  a 
great  problem.  Lately  I've  been  work- 
ing very  hard  and  taking  on  a  lot  of 
responsibility.  Naturally,  I  feel  re- 
sponsible for  my  brothers.  The  trou- 
ble is  with  my  foster  brother.  He  is 
almost  seven  years  old  and  has  the 
mentality  of  a  three-year-old.  Hon- 
estly! And  medicine  doesn't  help. 

He  wets  the  bed  every  night,  pulls 
tantrums,  and  has  my  mother  in  a 
state  of  frenzy.  The  welfare  has  his 
name  enrolled  in  a  boys  school  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  His  mother  is 
very  retarded.  She  threiv  him  down 
the  stairs  when  he  was  only  a  few 
months  old.  Perhaps  he  has  brain 
damage.  What  shall  I  do? — H.M. 

Apparently  your  parents  have 
sought  professional  advice.  That  is 
good.  A  well-equipped  home  for  the 
retarded  may  be  the  best  answer. 
There  your  foster  brother  can  get 
special  attention  and  the  training  or 
education  which  best  fits  his  abilities. 
You  could  visit  regularly,  and  perhaps 
even  bring  him  home  for  holidays.  He 
may  be  emotionally  disturbed  rather 
than  retarded.  But  only  a  trained  spe- 
cialist can  tell. 

Meanwhile,  you  can  help  out  in 
whatever   way   possible.    You   cannot 


be  expected  to  carry  a  major  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  his  care,  but 
you  can  do  your  bit.  It  is  natural  that 
sometimes  you  may  feel  a  little  resent- 
ful of  his  presence,  ashamed  of  his 
behavior,  or  anxious  about  your 
mother. 

Don't  hate  yourself  for  these  feel- 
ings. They  are  quite  human.  Find  an 
understanding  person  who  will  listen 
to  you.  That  way  you  can  work  the 
negative  feelings  through  and  be  bet- 
ter able  to  love  your  brother  in  spite 
of  his  hardship. 


oa 


/  am  a  boy,  15.  I  feel  that  I  have 
had  a  good  life  so  far.  About  two 
years  ago  I  found  a  document  that 
leads  me  to  believe  that  I  was 
adopted.  I  am  afraid  to  ask  my  par- 
ents. What  can  I  do?  It  has  really 
bothered   me! — C.S. 

Are  you  sure  the  fact  you  are 
adopted  is  worth  fretting  over?  No 
doubt  it  was  something  of  a  shock  to 
find  out  you  are  a  somewhat  different 
person  from  the  one  you  thought.  But 
our  personhood  is  mainly  created 
through  social  experiences,  especially 
within  the  family. 

You  are  your  foster  parents'  son, 
in  every  important  sense  except 
biological.  They  chose  you  for  their 
son  and  created  a  good  life  for  you 
because  they  loved  you  and  wanted 
you.  You  might  not  have  been  so 
fortunate  with  your  biological  parents. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  discuss 
this  with  your  parents  at  some  rime 
when  it  seems  right  to  bring  it  up. 
People  ought  not  to  hide  such  impor- 
tant matters  from  each  other. 


® 


When  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade, 
troubles  began  to  sprout.  I  never  en- 
joyed sports.  I  was  no  good  and  I 
didn't  like  them  so  I  was  a  "sissy." 
You  know  how  kids  can  be.  I  had 
few  friends,  most  of  which  were  girls. 
Then  as  I  grew  older  I  began  to  real- 
ize I  had  an  artistic  talent. 

Also  I  found  I  was  better  off  than 
my  classmates  moneywise.  One  day 
the  class  was  asked  if  anything  excit- 
ing happened  over  the  summer.  I 
raised  my  hand:  "I  went  to  France  for 
a  few  days."  As  I  look  back  now, 
what  a  mistake  that  was!  Evidently 
I  said  a  few  other  things  like  that. 
Even  now  kids  ask:  "1  suppose  you 
have  a  $20  bill  in  your  wallet." 

I  used  to  have  some  consolation  as 


I  could  use  money  for  pleasure.  I 
would  live  a  split-personality  life, 
"meek,  mild  angel"  in  the  day  and 
"wild  guy"  at  night.  To  try  to  com- 
bat my  "sissy"  personality  I  started 
smoking  and  drinking.  The  only  thing 
that  got  me  was  two  hooked  habits. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  I  am  super 
shy.  When  a  teacher  calls  on  me  I 
stutter  and  spurt  out  a  soft  response. 
I'm  even  afraid  to  face  our  pastor. 
My  father  has  had  a  long  record  of 
mental  illness,  and  I  guess  maybe  I 
inherited  some  of  it.  I'm  afraid  of  my 
dad.  He  takes  everything  out  on  me 
because  I  don't  like  sports.  What  can 
I  do?—J.K. 

You  should  know  that  mental  illness 
is  not  inherited.  Your  father's  illness 
could  well  have  upset  the  family  en- 
vironment and  cut  into  your  self-confi- 
dence, though.  You  have  discovered 
the  "wild  guy"  route  is  self-defeating. 
Now  you  can  seek  more  positive  so- 
lutions. 

Your  family's  money  could  be 
turned  into  a  real  asset  if  used  wisely. 
Why  not  check  into  private  schools? 
The  right  one  could  help  you  to 
develop  your  artistic  talent  and  pro- 
vide psychological  counseling,  as  well. 


oa 


/  read  the  letter  from  C.T.  in  the 
August  issue,  saying  how  all  the  guys 
were  calling  her  "weird,  cold,  iceberg, 
and  queer"  because  she  won't  go  all 
the  way  with  them.  That  really  made 
me  feel  sad  to  think  those  are  the 
type  of  boys  around  her. 

I  am  a  senior  in  high  school.  I  play 
football,  am  president  of  the  student 
council,  and  a  firm  believer  in  God's 
power.  I  am  going  with  one  of  the 
nicest  girls  I  have  ever  met.  The  fel- 
lows were  calling  her  "frigid"  and 
other  names.  But  I  don't  want  her  to 
go  all  the  way.  When  I  graduate  from 
college  we  plan  on  being  married, 
and  I  want  to  know  no  one  has  loved 
her  the  way  I  will  then. 

This  girl  should  not  give  in.  If  a 
boy  only  likes  her  for  what  she  gives 
him,  he  will  not  like  her  for  what  she 
is.— D.G. 

Believe  it  or  not,  a  lot  of  fellows 
still  see  it  your  way. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
clo  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068. — Your  Editors 
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Fred  I..  Teer,  conferring  here  with  Ids  young  assistant,  Will  McGaitghy,  teas  a  longtime  schoolteacher 
until  last  spring  when  he  became  head  of  the  Model  City  Agency  for  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


People  Called  Methodists   /  No.  63  in  a  Series 


Fred  and  Lila  Teer: 


Rebuilding  a  City 


1  RED  and  Lila  Teer  easily  could 
afford  to  move  away  from  the  im- 
poverished south  end  of  East  St. 
Louis,  111.  Most  other  middle-class 
Negroes  have  left  the  blighted  in- 
ner city  to  buy  homes  in  the  afflu- 
ent Lake  Drive  area  on  the  city's 
fringe. 

Bui  tlie  'let  is  have  no  intention 
oi  moving.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
comfortable  in  the  modest  home, 
around  the  corner  From  Fred's 
mothers  place,  where  they  have 
lived  most  ol  their  married  lives. 
important,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
leer  are  wholeheartedly  dedicated 


to  the  idea  that  for  East  St.  Louis 
to  be  remade  into  a  livable  city,  its 
black  majority — about  65  percent 
of  the  75,000  people — must  take 
charge  of  its  own  future.  And  for 
that  to  happen,  leaders  are  badly 
in cded — leaders  who  know  what 
life  in  the  ghetto  is  like  because 
they  experience  it  daily  themselves. 
Sound  like  another  case  of  black 
militancy?  In  a  way,  it  is.  But  the 
Teers  scarcely  fit  the  popular  image 
ol  wild-eyed  revolutionaries.  Both 
well  educated,  cultured,  and  artic- 
ulate. Fred  and  Lila  are  middle- 
aged    (56   and   54),   are   given   to 


such  middle-class  pursuits  as  play- 
ing bridge  and  tennis  (Fred  has 
57  master  points  and  a  shelf  of  ten- 
nis trophies),  and  are  longtime  ac- 
tive members  of  Wesley-Bethel 
United  Methodist  Church  where 
Lila  was  financial  secretary  for 
years  and  still  prepares  die  Sunday 
bulletins. 

"The  kids  want  to  change  the 
whole  world  at  once.  You  have  a 
time  convincing  them  that  you 
have  to  take  one  thing  at  a  time," 
says  Fred.  Even  so,  he  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  show  that  either 
he  or  his  wife  takes  "one  thing  at  a 
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Years  before  he  entered  the  Model 
Cittj  program,  Mr.  Teer  envisioned  a 
low-income  housing  development  in 
his  own  neighborhood.  The  62  town- 
house  units  are  now  being  erected  on 
the  site  where  he  stands  (top  right). 


Text   /  Paige  Carlin 
Pictures  /  George  P.  Miller 


time."  Their  record  of  involvement 
in  many  phases  of  East  St.  Louis 
community  life  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Teers  are  among  the  most 
vital  leaders  the  East  St.  Louis  Ne- 
gro community  has.  Both  were 
graduated  from  the  Univerity  of 
Illinois  during  the  mid-30s  when 
98  Negroes  were  a  tiny  minority 
among  15,000  students  on  the 
Champaign-Urbana  campus.  Fred 
attended  on  a  four-year  scholar- 
ship, finishing  his  prelaw  bachelor's 
degree  in  3M  years  and  using  the 
ilast  half  year  to  start  work  on  a 
1  master's  degree  in  education  which 


Speaking  before  the  St.  Clair  County  Board  of  Realtors, 

Mr.  Teer  stresses  his  belief  that  rebuilding  East  St.  Louis  requires 

participation  by  ordinary  citizens.  "When  people  arc  involved 

in  the  planning,  they  take  pride  in  it,"  he  says.  The  Realtors  named 

a  committee  to  explore  working  with  the  Model  City  Agency. 
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"She's  something  else,"  ■says  Fred  Teer  of  his  wife,  Lila,  to  which  one  of  her  workers  at  the 

Neighborhood  Opportunity  Center  adds:  "Sin's  out  of  sight."  Soft-spoken  and  refund,  Mrs.  Teer  heads  a  staff 

of  12.  "We  have  a  beehive  here,"  she  says,  referring  to  ihe  varied  activities  of  die  center. 


he  went  on  to  complete  in   1942. 

Returning  home  to  East  St.  Louis 
with  his  bride  in  1935,  lie  began 
teaching  fifth  grade  in  the  then 
legally  segregated  school  system  at 
$100  a  month.  (His  chaufiEeur- 
father  had  four  younger  sons  and 
daughters  to  put  through  college, 
SO  it  was  time  lor  Fred  to  get 
started  earning  his  own  living.) 
Lila.  reared  in  Chicago,  received 
her  degree  in  home  economies  ami 
went  to  work  teaching homemaking 
skills  to  girls  in  the  old  NYA 
National  Youth  Administration) 
program. 

For  32  years,  until  List  spring. 
Fred  moved  through  the  Easl  St. 
Louis  school  sNstcm  in  a  variety  ot 
roles — teaching  high-School  social- 
science  courses,  training  musical 
groups,  drill  teams,  and  gymnasts, 
and  finally  organizing  an  extensive 
adult-education  program  which  he 
supervised  lor  three  years.  He  now 
is  on  leave  of  absence  I  mm  that 
job. 

Today,  both  Mr.  and  Mis.  Teer 


are  deeply  involved  in  the  federal 
government's  War  on  Poverty — 
bred  as  director  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  Model  City  Agency  and  Lila 
as  co-ordinator  of  the  South  End 
Neighborhood  Opportunity  Center 
— the  latter  is  a  project  of  the  St. 
('lair  County  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Commission. 


J.  OR  an  outsider,  to  look  at  East 
St.  Louis  today  is  to  be  depressed. 
By  contrast  with  much  larger  St. 
Louis,  with  its  gleaming  Gateway 
Memorial  Arch  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  East 
St.  Louis  is  an  ugly  stepsister.  Its 
downtown  area  is  old  and  decay- 
ing, best  characterized  by  its  sleazy 
taverns  and  crumbling  brick  build- 
ings, many  of  them  vacant.  Most 
of  its  residential  neighborhoods  run 
from  bleak  to  squalid,  and  an  esti- 
mated 65  percent  of  its  housing  is 
substandard.  The  city  government 
is  perennially  in  financial  straits; 
unemployment  runs  at  a  rate  about 


five  times  die  national  average; 
and  nearly  a  third  of  the  city's  fami- 
lies are  on  some  kind  of  relief. 

In  the  face  of  the  grim  present, 
Fred  Teer  staunchly  insists  that  the 
future  of  his  city  has  great  poten- 
tial. Behind  his  desk  in  a  cavernous, 
marble-pillared  old  bank  building, 
now  designated  the  City  Hall  An- 
nex, he  talks  volubly  about  his  vi- 
sions for  the  future.  "We've  got 
everything  to  work  with:  the  sec- 
ond largest  railroad  center  in  the 
country,  a  labyrinth  of  highways,' 
increasing  use  of  the  river  for 
cheap  transportation,  cheap  land, 
new  installations  going  up  all 
around.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
midland." 

The  fact  that  East  St.  Louis  was 
included  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's (HUD)  first-round  selection 
of  75  Model  Cities  is  indicative  of 
the  general  agreement  that  it  is  one 
of  the  nation's  worst  examples  of 
urban  decay.  An  astounding 
amount   of   federal   funds   already 
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has  been  allocated  for  various 
antipoverty  efforts  there. 

For  its  first  year  in  the  Model 
Cities  program,  East  St.  Louis  was 
granted  $1,205,000  to  plan  long- 
range  goals  in  housing,  transpor- 
tation, employment,  education, 
health  and  social  services,  and 
other  community  needs.  Urban  spe- 
cialists from  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity worked  throughout  1968 
with  Mr.  Teer  and  his  staff — many 
of  them  his  former  students — to 
prepare  proposals  for  submission  to 
HUD.  Further  federal  funds  now 
are  being  sought  to  carry  out  these 
specific  proposals. 

In  addition,  federal  grants  total- 
ing $2,576,000  have  been  made  for 
about  10  other  programs.  Two  of 
the  largest,  of  more  than  $1  million 
each,  are  aimed  at  enticing  indus- 
try back  into  the  city  and  at  train- 
ing people  in  marketable  job  skills. 
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NE  of  Mr.  Teer's  main  con- 
cerns is  that,  in  the  hoped-for  re- 
juvenation of  their  city,  East  St. 
Louis  Negroes  will  not  be  shoved 
aside  by  more  powerful  "establish- 
ment" interests.  For  a  time,  Fred 
was  involved  in  Progress  and  Action 
by  Citizen  Efforts,  Inc.  (PACE),  a 
business-oriented  group  aiming  for 
major  residential-commercial-recre- 
ational redevelopment  of  the  city. 
But  he  fell  out  with  PACE  when  he 
decided  "their  plans  called  for  a 
beautiful  kind  of  construction  we 
[Negroes]  couldn't  afford  to  live 
in.  I  told  them,  'Nope.  We  want  to 
build  low-income  housing.' " 

Since  that  time — more  than  three 
years  ago  and  well  before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Model  City  direc- 
torship— Fred  has  doggedly  pur- 
sued the  low-income  housing  goal. 
His  appointment  to  the  Model  City 
job,  in  fact,  was  an  indirect  result 
of  that  pursuit. 

It  began  when  he  first  heard 
about  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Housing  Act  of  1965  which  offered 
federal  assistance  to  groups  want- 
ing to  build  low-income  housing. 
He  got  a  copy  of  the  law,  studied 
it  carefully,  and  decided  that  it 
offered  a  natural  opportunity  for 
the  Denverside  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, a  south-end  community 
group  organized  about  nine  years 


ago  as  a  part  of  a  city-wide  com- 
munity development  program 
aided  by  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. 

A  recitation  of  the  Denverside 
project's  history  (it  takes  Fred 
about  an  hour  to  tell  it )  is  an  aston- 
ishing sequence  of  repeated  fail- 
ures and  successes  at  overcoming 
obstacles — government  red  tape, 
chronic  lack  of  money,  labor-man- 
agement troubles  in  the  local  build- 
ing trade  unions,  all  aggravated  by 
mounting  racial  tensions. 

The  project's  goal  is  the  construc- 
tion of  62  family  units  ranging 
from  one  to  three  bedrooms  in  size. 
The  units  are  all  to  be  in  two-story 
town  houses  ("We  don't  want  any 
family  living  above  anybody  else," 
Fred  insists),  constructed  on  a 
3  1/3-acre  site  which  the  Denver- 
side  Association  has  put  together 
piece  by  piece  through  county  de- 
linquent-tax sales.  Estimated  costs 
of  the  construction:  $1,129,280. 

For  purposes  of  obtaining  the 
federal  financing  through  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  a 
separate  nonprofit  corporation  was 
set  up  by  the  Denverside  group 
with  the  co-operation  of  Illinois 
United  Methodist  Bishop  Lance 
Webb.  This  Denverside  Redevelop- 
ment Association  includes  on  its 
management  body  four  Denverside 
members  and  three  named  by  the 
United  Methodist  District  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Four  of  the  present  members — 
three  ministers  and  Fred,  the  presi- 
dent— are  United  Methodists.  Five 
of  the  seven  are  Negroes;  two,  in- 
cluding the  Rev.  W.  Harold  Loyd, 
Bishop  Webb's  administrative  as- 
sistant, and  the  Rev.  Jack  D.  Trav- 
elstead,  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  United  Methodist 
Annual  Conference's  East  St.  Louis 
District,  are  white.  The  church 
group's  key  role  is  to  provide  the 
"longevity"  required  by  FHA  to 
assure  that  the  project's  sponsor- 
ship will  be  as  lasting  as  the  40- 
year  term  of  the  loan.  No  church 
funds  are  involved. 

"This  is  a  demonstration  thing," 
Fred  explains.  "If  and  when  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  open  up  many  ave- 
nues." 

Despite  repeated  setbacks,  it 
does  look  now  as  if  the  project  will 


A  chief  activity  at  the  center 
is  rehearsals  of  Young  Disciples, 
ncigliborhood  youths  now  redirected 
to  musical  pursuits.  They  appear 
regularly  around  the  St.   Louis  area 
and  now  hare  released  a  record. 
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succeed.  Ground-breaking  cere- 
monies were  held  List  October,  and 
the  first  buildings,  hopefully,  will 
be  ready  lor  occupancy  late  this 
spring.  When  thai  happens.  Fred 
Teer's  incessant  preaching  ol  "citi- 
zen participation"  will  have  been 
vindicated.  It's  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  federal  legislation,  and  if  Fred 
lends  to  overwork  it  in  his  speeches 
and  conversations,  it's  because  he 
has  shown  that  he  can  make  it 
work.  His  appointment  to  the 
Model  City  job  was  a  case  in  point, 
following  as  it  did  a  power  struggle 
between  an  entrenched  city  admin- 
istration and  Black  Unity,  a  vigor- 
ous, sometimes  fractious  coalition 
of  Negro  groups  which  he  helped 
pull  together. 

But  Mr.  Teer  is  no  black  sepa- 
ratist. "It  would  never  work  that 
way,"  he  says  firmly.  Bemaking 
East  St.  Louis  will  come  by  con- 
structive methods,  not  by  violence. 
The  city  already  has  had  its  share 
of  that,  most  seriously  in  late  sum- 
mer, 1967,  and  again  in  the  wake  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  assassina- 
tion last  year. 
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(IVING  and  working  in  the 
heart  of  the  ghetto,  Fred  and  Lila 
Teer  have  been  in  the  thick  of  it, 
trying  to  keep  surging  black  mili- 
tancy under  control  and  convincing 
young  south-end  rebels  to  "cool  it" 
both  in  their  hatred  of  "Whitey" 
and  in  crosstown  gang  rumbles. 

following  the  King  assassination 
last  April,  the  Teers  sheltered  two 
white  VISTA  workers  in  their  own 
home  for  three  days  to  protect  them 
from  young  black  toughs.  To  fore- 
stall gang  warfare  on  another  occa- 
sion when  Fred  learned  that  south- 
end  gangs  were  raising  money  to 
buy  guns,  he  convinced  the  war- 
riors to  turn  seven  new  pistols  over 
to  him.  He  got  their  money  back  on 
lour  of  them. 

"We've  got  some  rough  charac- 
ters," he  concedes.  "I'm  always  get- 
ting some  of  them  out  of  jail  or 
going  their  bonds.  My  house  is  up 
right  now  on  a  bond  lor  one  kid 
that  shot  another  guy,"  he  says  al- 
most casually,  then  adding  quickly, 
"It   was  accidental,   though." 

Nov  th.it  he  heads  a  public 
agency    bound    by    federal    law    to 


strict  racial  neutrality  and  dealing 
regularly  with  whites,  Fred  runs 
the  risk  of  alienating  some  of  his 
black  supporters.  So  far,  though, 
he  says,  "They  don't  call  me  an 
"Uncle  Tom.'  I  have  too  much  rap- 
port with  these  guys." 

Even  so,  Fred's  rapport  with  the 
young  blacks  owes  a  great  deal  to 
his  wife's  even  closer  involvement 
in  basic  issues  of  ghetto  life.  By 
contrast  with  his  loquacious  style 
and  frenetic  energy  (he  seems 
never  to  move  at  less  than  a  run, 
rarely  stops  for  lunch),  Lila  is  soft- 
spoken  and  unassuming.  But  it  be- 
comes clear  in  conversation  with 
her  that  she  is  a  strong  and  compe- 
tent leader. 

As  co-ordinator  of  the  South  End 
Neighborhood  Opportunity  Center 
for  more  than  2/2  years  (before  that 
she  spent  8  years  with  Southern  Il- 
linois University's  Community  De- 
velopment Service),  she  heads  a 
paid  staff  of  12  and  many  volun- 
teers whose  activities  are  directed 
primarily  at  a  "target  area"  of  52 
square  blocks.  Within  that  area, 
ringed  and  crisscrossed  by  railroad 
tracks,  live  some  8,000  people,  al- 
most half  of  them  under  21  years 
old,  all  of  them  (except  three  VIS- 
TAs )   Negro. 

The  one-time  hardware  store 
which  the  Opportunity  Center  oc- 
cupies is  the  one  substantial  build- 
ing in  the  entire  area.  Operating  on 
a  $44,000  annual  budget,  the  cen- 
ter offers  five  main  programs: 
health  (free  dental  and  medical 
services,  prenatal  clinics,  hygiene 
classes ) ;  homemaking  ( sewing 
classes,  lood-buying  co-op,  help  for 
mothers  in  food  buying,  4-H 
Clubs ) ;  recreation  ( musical  groups, 
sports  teams,  parties,  dances,  and 
leisure-time  activities);  community 
action  ( door-to-door  neighborly 
contact);  and  information  and  re- 
ferral on  social-welfare  problems. 

Among  the  activities  for  young 
people  none  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  the  music  program.  The 
Young  Disciples,  doing  a  wide  range 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
have  performed  as  far  from  home 
as  Chicago  as  well  as  on  St.  Louis 
television  and  at  numerous  public 
events  around  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  music  program,  Mrs. 
Teer  points  out.  has  been  a  valu- 


able tool  to  attract  youngsters  to 
the  Opportunity  Center  and  to  in- 
volve both  them  and  their  families 
in  other  phases  of  its  program. 

Mrs.  Teer's  personality  is  re- 
flected in  the  "family  style"  opera- 
tion of  the  center.  "My  door  is 
mostly  open,"  she  says — not  just  to 
the  staff  but  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  come  in  for  a  chat  or  to  seek  help 
with  a  serious  problem.  The  prob- 
lems can  be  very  serious  indeed — 
poverty,  sickness,  narcotics,  and 
crime,  all  of  which  breed  rapidly  in 
any  ghetto.  Fires  are  common, 
flashing  quickly  through  the  flimsy 
shanties  to  leave  already  destitute 
families  with  nothing — if  they  sur- 
vive. 

"My  main  job,"  says  Lila,  "is  find- 
ing somebody  who's  on  the  ball  and 
getting  them  into  the  mainstream. 
The  potential  is  tremendous  be- 
cause they've  got  so  far  to  go  from 
where  they  are."  Then  she  adds, 
thoughtfully:  "It  takes  patience  and 
a  lot  of  faith." 
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>  UT  if  the  pace  of  change  is  slow 
and  sometimes  discouraging,  there 
are  rewards,  too.  "I  can  remember 
when  one  of  our  boys,  a  young  man 
who  had  no  parents  and  had  been 
shifted  around  from  pillar  to  post, 
wouldn't  even  talk.  Now,  because 
of  the  program  here,  he  comes  in 
regularly  to  visit  and  he's  getting 
to  have  an  identity.  That  kind  of 
development,  from  hanging  around 
on  street  comers  and  poolrooms  to 
the  point  of  wanting  to  be  involved 
in  society — that's  real  change." 

As  husband  and  wife,  and  as  a 
leadership  team,  Fred  and  Lila 
Teer  complement  each  other 
ideally.  Each  obviously  respects 
the  other  as  a  competent  profes- 
sional and  takes  spousely  pride  in 
the  other's  accomplishments.  The 
multimillion-dollar  Model  City 
program  and  the  Denverside  hous- 
ing project  both  fit  the  scale  of 
Fred's  dreams  for  a  new  East  St. 
Louis.  Lila's  dreams  are  no  less  ex- 
pansive, but  many — including  Fred 
— would  say  that  what  she  and  her 
staff  are  doing  at  the  Opportunity 
Center  may  already  be  worth  more 
than  a  million  dollars  to  many  a 
child,  teen-ager,  and  adult  of  the 
south-end  neighborhood.  [~J 
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in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY 

BISHOP,    LOS    ANGELES    AREA 
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BEGIN  this  brief  survey  of  con- 
temporary fiction  with  a  personal 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Bishop  Edwin  E.  Voigt.  I  do  so  be- 
cause the  first  book  I  am  going  to  write 
about  concerns  a  college  professor 
and  a  college  sit-in. 

Bishop  Voigt  after  his  retirement 
from  the  episcopacy  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  United  Method- 
ist-related McKendree  College  in 
Lebanon,  111.  I  know  of  no  other  action 
by  an  individual  in  the  last  few  years 
that  has  seemed  to  me  more  illustra- 
tive of  a  man  who  did  not  grow  old. 

No  one  becomes  a  college  president 
these  days  without  courage  and  faith 
for  these  are  troubled  times  for  col- 
leges and  especially  for  college 
administrators.  I  was  on  the  McKen- 
dree campus  a  year  or  so  ago  and 
learned  of  the  high  regard  for  Dr. 
Voigt  held  by  faculty  and  students.  I 
learned  also  of  new  buildings  con- 
structed and  real  leadership  given.  It 
is  good  for  United  Methodists  to  be 
reminded  of  the  kind  of  man  Bishop 
Voigt  is  and  of  the  kind  of  spirit  his 
life  exemplifies. 

Now  we  turn  to  THE  ADDISON 
TRADITION  by  John  Morressy 
(Doubledatj,  $4.95).  This  is  about 
Professor  Matt  Grennan  and  his  at- 
tempt to  be  a  teacher  and  stay  out  of 
campus  politics.  He  has  had  his  fingers 
burned  and  is  fired  because  he  has 
not  published.  He  has  spent  too  much 
time  teaching,  and  now  he  has  decided 
not  to  let  that  happen  again. 

I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is  that 
a  professor  has  to  publish  in  order  to 
succeed,  but  at  least  this  is  the  com- 
mon professorial  complaint.  It  seems 
to  me  a  rather  strange  thing  that 
teachers  should  not  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  their  teaching  ability. 

Matt  Grennan  goes  to  Addison 
College  which  is  a  conservative  ivy- 
covered  institution  that  has  never  had 
any  trouble  and  does   not  intend   to 
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have  any.  Malt  decides  to  follow  the 
rules,  gain  tenure,  and  live  happily 
ever  after.  But  suddenly  he  is  dragged 
into  a  political  plot  to  elect  a  certain 
man  head  of  the  English  department. 
I  know  just  enough  about  universities 
and  colleges  to  recognize  that  this  is 
a  common  case.  You  can  find  more 
political  maneuvering  among  the 
faculty  on  a  campus  than  in  The 
United  Methodist  Church.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  group  of  men  more  in- 
voked in  petty  maneuvering  and 
jealous  plotting  than  in  a  school  of 
higher  education,  unless  it  is  in  a 
graduate  school. 

Matt,  who  believes  in  freedom,  be- 
comes the  advisor  of  the  humor 
magazine.  When  the  editor  is  sus- 
pended because  of  a  satire  on  the 
Addison  tradition,  he  is  dismissed 
without  a  hearing.  Suddenly  Matt 
finds  himself  caught  in  a  conflict  of 
conscience  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say 
and  which  side  he  should  be  on.  Then 
he  gets  caught  in  a  student  sit-in. 
The  thing  that  will  save  him  is 
publication  of  The  Mechanics  of 
Malice,  an  idea  for  a  book  that  has 
been  floating  around  in  his  mind. 
Many  preachers  I  know  are  going  to 
write  books  someday,  too,  but  never 
have   time. 

Of  course,  I  had  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  this  picture  because  I  know 
several  college  administrators  and  a 
little  bit  about  their  problems.  I  have 
also  served  on  a  state  board  of 
education  and  know  that  some  ad- 
ministrators are  caught  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  trap.  The  young  profes- 
sor who  wants  to  be  the  champion 
of  freedom  for  the  hippies  and 
malcontents  in  the  school  finds  it 
comparatively  easy  to  make  his 
pronouncements  and  take  his  stand 
bravely.  But  the  man  who  has 
budgets  to  worry  about,  to  say  nothing 
about  state  legislatures  or  boards  of 
trustees,  has  the  burden  of  an  institu- 
tion  and   its   future   resting   upon   his 


shoulders.  He  learns  also  that  often 
these  brave  young  rebels  are  simply 
spoiled  kids  who  have  never  had  any 
discipline  or  training   at  home. 

As  I  intimated  at  the  beginning,  I  do 
not  know  of  a  tougher  job  these  days 
than  being  president  of  a  college,  and 
when  I  retire  from  the  episcopacy,  I 
am  sure  I  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  undertake  it  even  if  I  had  the 
ability.  If  there  is  any  moral  in  this 
review,  I  guess  it  is  simply  that  the 
more  you  know  about  both  sides  of 
the  question,  the  less  prone  you  are 
to  speak  so  positively  and  certainly 
on  either  side.  And  this,  my  dear 
friends,  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  that 
every  Christian  faces  in  our  world. 

Now  let  me  mention  a  couple  of 
detective  stories  which  I  am  not  going 
to  recommend  so  much  as  to  describe. 
The  first,  '30'  MANHATTAN  EAST 
by  Hilary  VVaugh  ( Doubleday,  $4.95 ) , 
is  about  the  murder  of  Monica  Glaz- 
zard,  a  gossip  columnist  with  a  large 
following.  There  is  nothing  about  her 
that  is  very  admirable,  nor  about  most 
of  the  people  mixed  up  in  this  case. 
Lieutenant  Frank  Sessions,  a  tough, 
experienced  detective  and  a  bachelor, 
has  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  women, 
food,  liquor,  and  books  (probably  in 
that  order).  Of  course,  dealing  with 
criminals  is  not  likely  to  encourage  the 
finer  things  of  life. 

I  suppose  a  certain  amount  of 
slumming  is  justified  in  describing  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  But  this  book 
will  not  do  much  for  you,  and  even 
as  a  detective  story  it  is  only  mildly 
acceptable. 

The  other  one  is  SILVER  STREET 
by  E.  Richard  Johnson  ( Harper  <b 
Row,  $4.95).  Mr.  Johnson,  according 
to  the  cover  blurb,  is  in  Minnesota 
State  Prison.  This  is  his  first  book. 
Harper  &  Row  calls  it  "a  Harper 
novel  of  suspense."  It  is  that,  all 
right,  and  it  is  tough.  A  mysterious 
killer  is  on  the  loose,  and  there  is  the 
usual  betrayal  by  a  lady  not  trust- 
worthy.  So,   what  else  is  new? 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  Richard 
Johnson  can  get  out  of  prison,  make 
a  living  with  his  writing,  and  travel 
the  straight  road.  I  wish  also  that  he 
might  find  some  other  subjects  to 
write  about  and  put  the  whole  busi- 
ness on  a  higher  plane.  This  is  what 
is  called  being  moralistic.  It  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  these  days,  and 
there  seems  to  be  only  a  small  market 
for  it.  Still,  there  are  other  compensa- 
tions and  I  dare  to  believe  that  some 
of  you  may  feel  somewhat  the  same 
about  life  and  literature.  □ 
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Looks  at  NEW  Books 


A 


THEOLOGICAL  book  by  a 
seminary  student  was  a  runaway  best 
seller  a  few  years  ago,  and  surprising- 
ly it  wasn't  a  book  that  tried  to  make 
an  unsimple  subject  seem  simple.  On 
the  contrary.  In  The  Gospel  According 
lo  Peanuts,  Robert  L.  Short  saw  deep 
theological  meanings  in  a  cartoon  strip. 

Since  then  Mr.  Short  has  become  a 
United  Methodist  minister  and  a 
candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It's  amazing  that  lie  has  had 
the  time.  He  has  made  innumerable 
lectures  on  Peanuts  as  a  contemporary 
expression  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
lie  lias  written  a  second  book  on 
Peanuts  theology.  The  first  book  dealt 
with  how  Charlie  Brown,  Snoopy, 
Lucy,  Linus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pea- 
nuts gang  portray  the  predicament  of 
in  an.  The  Parables  of  Peanuts  (Haiper 
c\  How,  $1.95,  paper)  suggests  that 
they  also  offer  some  answers. 

Even  if  you  don't  go  in  for  theologi- 
cal commentaries,  the  250  Peanuts 
cartoons  in  The  Parables  of  Peanuts 
make  it  worth  the  money.  They  are 
some  of  Peanuts'  all-time  best.  But  if 
you  prefer  comic  strips  without  com- 
mentary, or  prefer  going  to  the  source 
lor  your  theology,  Charles  M.  Schulz's 
newest  Peanuts  paperback  is  for  you. 
You're  You,  Charlie  Brown  (Holt, 
Rinehart,  Winston.  $1)  takes  Schulz's 
little  people  through  a  full  year  of 
snou  flakes,  baseball,  and  pumpkin 
patches. 

\  lew  months  before  his  death  in 
1965  Martin  Buber  chose  the  selec- 
tions from  his  work  that  went  into 
\  Believing  Humanism,  My  Testament 
I<)()2-1<)65      (Simon     and      Schuster. 

95).  Thus,  this  volume  in  the 
(  n  do  /'<  rspet  tins  series,  planned  and 
edited  by  Ruth  \anda  Anslien.  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  significant  and 
meaningful  passaues  from  the  great 
lewish  philosopher's  writing.  It  offers 
a  new  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
in. in  whose  "'I  and  Thou"  concept  has 
been  one  of  the  major  theological  ideas 

"I  the  20th  century. 

Earlier  in  the  day  a  native  Zambian 

had  dropped  <]t\u\  less  than  a  hundred 
yards   from    Colin    Morris'   front    door. 
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Sermons  in  snowflakes?  There  may  be,  but  Snoopy  doesn't  find 
any  in  tliis  strip  from  You're  You,  Charlie  Brown. 


In  his  shrunken  stomach  were  only  a 
few  leaves  and  a  ball  of  grass.  Then 
the  mail  came,  and  in  it  Dr.  Morris' 
copy  of  the  Methodist  Recorder,  filled 
with  debate  over  Anglican-Methodist 
union. 

"Lentil  that  morning  I  had  been 
enjoying  the  .  .  .  war  [debate],"  Dr. 
Morris  says.  He  is  no  stranger  to 
ecclesiastical  matters.  An  English 
Methodist  minister,  he  has  served  as 
president  of  the  United  Church  of 
Zambia  since  1963.  "It  took  an  ugly 
little  man  with  a  shrunken  belly, 
whose  total  possessions,  according  to 
the  police,  were  a  pair  of  shorts,  a 
ragged  shirt,  and  an  empty  Biro  pen, 
to  show  me  that  this  whole  Union 
affair  is  the  great  Non-Event  of  recent 
British  Church  history." 

He  expresses  his  scalding  shame 
over  the  church's  failure  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  real  issues,  which 
have  to  do  with  the  survival  of  hungry 
little     men.     in     Include     Me     Out! 


(Abingdon  Press  edition,  $1.25).  This 
paperback  is  an  impassioned  call  to 
the  church  to  put  first  things  first. 

Is  war  ever  justified?  Princeton 
religion  professor  Paul  Ramsey  be- 
lieves it  is.  "Peace  and  justice  are  not 
linked  by  an  invisible  hand,  nor  can 
political  life  endure  without  the  use 
of  force,"  he  writes  in  The  Just  War, 
Force  and  Political  Responsibility 
(Scribners,  $12.50). 

Building  the  case  for  the  responsible 
use  of  force  in  maintaining  justice, 
order,  and  political  community,  Prof. 
Ramsey  points  out  that  a  nation  can't 
win  something  at  the  bargaining  table 
that  it  isn't  willing  to  fight  for.  He 
calls  for  a  realistic  philosophy  of  war 
and  peace  that  substitutes  the  words 
"counter-forces"  and  "counter-people" 
for  just  and  unjust.  Counter-forces 
warfare  alone  can  be  justified,  he 
argues. 

How  does  this  work  out  in  connec- 
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tion  with  Viet  Nam?  Prof.  Ramsey 
concludes  that  the  U.S.  forces  in  Viet 
Nam  are  not  waging  a  counter-people 
war  there  in  spite  of  the  high  rate  of 
civilian  casualties.  "If  the  guerrilla 
chooses  to  fight  between,  behind,  and 
over  peasants,  women,  and  children," 
he  demands,  "is  it  he  or  the  counter- 
guerrilla  who  has  enlarged  the  legiti- 
mate target,  and  enlarged  it  so  as  to 
bring  unavoidable  death  and  destruc- 
tion upon  a  large  number  of  innocent 
people?" 

There  is  a  basic  weakness  in  his 
chapter  on  Viet  Nam  because  he  skips 
over  an  examination  of  the  historical 
forces  that  brought  about  the  war  and 
drew  the  United  States  into  it.  In- 
stead, he  starts  with  the  fact  that  we 
are  there  and  with  the  assumption 
that  our  cause  is  just. 

If  none  of  this  is  acceptable  to  the 
Christian  who  is  total! y  committed  to 
peace.  Prof.  Ramsey's  endorsement  of 
responsible  dissent  and  selective  ob- 
jection will  be  equally  unpalatable  to 
hawks.  Both,  however,  should  take 
note  of  his  belief  that  "men  who  feel 
their  conscientious  moral  and  political 
objection  to  the  prevailing  judgment 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  overall  'cause,' 
etc.,  to  run  so  deep  that  they  cannot 
and  will  not  participate  in  a  particular 
war  should  not  claim  to  be  exempted 
from  the  consequences  of  such  re- 
fusal." 

The  Just  War  is  made  up  of  writing 
Prof.  Ramsey  has  done  since  the  1961 
publication  of  his  book  War  and  the 
Christian  Conscience.  The  former  book 
remains  the  more  fundamental  state- 
ment of  his  beliefs  about  the  ethical 
aspects  of  Christian  participation  in 
military  force. 

A  powerful  sermon  for  peace  comes 
from  World  War  II's  most  colorful 
Allied  military  leader.  "There's  noth- 
ing humane  about  war,"  says  Field 
Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  of 
Alamein  in  A  Histonf  of  Warfare 
(World,  $15). 

Tracing  man's  aggression  against 
man  from  the  earliest  human  societies, 
Montgomery  points  out  that  the  most 
common  cause  of  warfare  among  prim- 
itive peoples  is  overcrowding.  Another 
fundamental  explanation  may  be  the 
deep-rooted  desire  of  men  to  belong  to 
groups,  he  speculates.  And  he  admits 
that  war  can  appeal  "because  it  is 
exciting." 

If  a  nation  is  to  make  peace  instead 
of  war,  he  believes,  three  vital  factors 
are  needed:  military  strength,  coura- 
geous diplomacy,  and  public  unity. 
The  United  States  had  all  three  at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
he  observes. 

In  peace,  and  in  war.  Montgomery 
is  convinced  thai  a  leader  cannot  in- 
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spur  armies,  01  individual  men,  unless 
he  has  a  sense  oi  religious  truth;  and 

he   believes   that   a   nation   must    stand 

for  something  <>l  spiritual  and  not 
ninth  material  value. 

Montgomery  is  a  fighting  man  who 
is    proud    oi    liis    Craft,    but    liis    keen 

sensitivity  to  t  J  * « -  deep  moral  problems 
inherent  in  warfare  and  bis  vivid  writ- 
ing Style  make  this  a  hook  that  should 
he  read  In  everybody,  particularly 
militant  seekers  of  peace. 

The    warm    waters    of    the    Gulf 

Stream  meet  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  off  Newfoundland. 
Where  these  mighty  rivers  clash,  the 
seas  are  so  turbulent  even  the  cod- 
fish get  seasick,  and  log  blankets  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Here  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  has  thrust  upward  to 
form  a  plateau  350  miles  long  and 
200  miles  wide.  In  the  relatively  shal- 
low waters  above  it  flourishing  sea 
plants  feed  great  schools  of  fish.  This 
is   the  Grand    Bank. 

For  500  years  or  more  sailors  have 
fished  these  teeming  waters  and  the 
waters  above  the  neighboring  New- 
foundland banks,  but  now  the  age 
of  their  abundance  is  over,  ended  in 
1955  with  a  Russian  fisheries  research 
ship  that  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
vast  fleet  of  Soviet  trawlers  with 
murderously  efficient  nets  that  permit 
year-round   trawling. 

Bern  Keating  writes  of  the  banks  as 
they  were,  and  as  they  are,  in  The 
Grand  Banks  (Rand  McNally,  $9.95). 
Illustrated  with  excellent  color  photo- 
graphs by  Dan  Guravich,  this  book  is 
a  fascinating  record  of  the  banks' 
past  and  present  and  a  disturbing 
forecast  of  their  future. 

Birth  control  and  clerical  celibacy 
are  not  the-  only  issues  involved  in  the 
crisis  of  authority  sweeping  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  they  are  central 
in  a  revolt  that  puts  the  question 
squarely  to  each  individual  Catholic: 
\ie  you  going  to  be  guided  by  Rome 
or  by  your  own  conscience? 

Clerical  celibacy  has  been  an  obli- 
gation in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
since  the-  fourth  century.  Since  Vati- 
can II.  married  deacons  may  be  ad- 
mitted "in  emergency  cases."  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  marries 
must  expect  excommunication.  Main- 
ly because  of  the  celibacy  requirement, 

more  and  more  of  them  are  leaving 
the  priesthood.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  in  the  United  States  alone  is 
somewhere  between  1.000  and  15,000. 
Nuns,  too.  are  leaving  their  orders. 
often  to  marry. 

Married  Priests  C~  Married  Suns 
(Ramparts  McGraw-Hill,  $6.95) 
ei\es  a  hearing  to  priests  and  nuns  who 
have  left  their  orders  for  marriage  or, 


in  a  lew  cases,  for  other  reasons,  also 
to  priests  who  remain  in  the  church 
but  arc  willing  to  say  openly  that  they 
look  for  the  time  when  the  decision  to 
marry  or  not  to  marry  will  belong  to 
the  individual.  Edited  by  Catholic 
lay  theologian  James  F.  Colaianni, 
this  book  provides  valuable  insights. 
The  first  American  priest  to  ac- 
knowledge his  marriage  publicly  was 
Father  Anthony  J.  Girandola.  He  com- 
pounded this  defiance  by  opening 
the  first  and  only  church  in  the  world 
for  excommunicated  Catholics.  He 
tells  his  own  story  in  'The  Most  De- 
fiant Priest'  (Crown,  $5.95).  It  is  ab- 
sorbing and  highly  controversial. 

"Remember  me?  You  saved  our 
marriage  .  .  ." 

"You  nursed  me  through  the  cholera 
many  years  ago  .  .  ." 

"I  was  one  of  those  camp-meeting 
rowdies  who  tried  to  stone  the 
preachers'  tent  one  time.  Now  my  son 
is  a  minister  .  .  ." 

"I'll  never  forget  a  sermon  I  heard 
you  preach  when  I  was  a  girl;  it 
changed  my  life." 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I'd 
probably  be  in  jail  right  now   .   .   ." 

The  people  kept  coming.  It  was 
Peter  Cartwright's  "year  of  jubilee," 
1869,  and  he  was  retiring.  For  65 
years  he  had  been  a  minister  in  the 
former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
When  he  had  come  to  the  Illinois 
frontier  in  1824,  there  had  been  only 
a  few  scattered  settlements,  and 
hostile  Indians  had  roamed  the  wilder- 
ness. He  had  preached  at  least  16,000 
sermons — in  a  voice  that  could  be 
heard  above  the  thunder.  He  had 
baptized  some  15,000  children  and 
adults.  Ruffians  who  had  come  to 
heckle  remained  to  pray. 

Peter  Cartwright,  Pioneer  Circuit 
Rider  (Scribners,  $3.95)  is  his  story, 
written  for  young  people  by  Nancy 
Veglahn.  The  wife  of  a  South  Dakota 
United  Methodist  minister,  she  has 
given  us  a  warmly  human  portrait  of 
a   great   minister   and   human   being. 

In  view  of  all  the  things  they  do,  it 
is  surprising  when  a  minister's  wife 
finds  time  to  write  a  book.  But  some 
minister's  wives  do,  and  some  of  the 
books  are  good  ones. 

Martha  Hickman,  whose  husband. 
Hoyt,  is  minister  of  Cascade  United 
Methodist  Church,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  the 
author  of  a  low-key,  sometimes  humor- 
ous, always  good-humored  book  on 
parsonage  life.  How  to  Marry  a  Min- 
ister (Lippincott,  $3.95)  is  full  of 
doorbells  and  telephone  bells,  greet- 
ings and  farewells,  meetings  and  mov- 
ing vans. 

Jean  Reynolds  Davis,  wife  of  an 
Episcopal  rector  in  Gladwyne,  Pa.,  has 


written  a  novel  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  God  from  a  busy  wife  and  mother. 
To  Cod  With  Love  (Harper  &  Row, 
$3.95)  goes  deep  into  human  prob- 
lems, doesn't  come  up  with  all  the 
answers.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  woman  who 
cares  and  who  can  express  herself 
warmly  on  a  page. 

The  wealth  of  America's  religious 
organizations  gets  close  scrutiny  from 
magazine  writer  Alfred  Balk  in  The 
Religion  Business  (John  Knox  Press, 
$3). 

This  is  not  a  small  subject.  Ameri- 
can religion,  says  Balk,  "has  become 
an  economic  behemoth,"  and  has  as- 
sumed the  broad  characteristics  of  a 
business. 

He  quotes  a  study  estimating  the 
"visible  assets"  of  American  religious 
organizations  as  worth  at  least  $79.5 
billion,  almost  double  the  combined 
assets  of  the  country's  fixe  largest 
industrial  corporations.  And  he  points 
out  that  churches  are  in  such  un- 
churchly  profit-making  businesses  as 
department  stores,  office  buildings, 
radio-TV  stations,  and  girdle  manu- 
facturing. 

The  appendix,  which  takes  almost 
as  many  pages  as  the  text,  carries 
excerpts  from  church-policy  state- 
ments on  religion's  traditional  im- 
munity from  taxes.  Balk  summarizes 
them:  ".  .  .  most  agree,  greater  wealth 
— more  property,  more  privilege,  more 
materialism — can  never  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  churches'  salvation." 

Inflation.  .  .  .  The  gold  drain.  .  .  . 
The  price  of  the  dollar.  .  .  .  Why  the 
United  States  will  not  have  a  major 
depression.  .  .  .  These  are  the  things 
University  of  Chicago  economist  Mil- 
ton Friedman  discusses  in  Dollars  and 
Deficits  (Prentice  Hall,  $5.95).  This 
is  a   timely  book,   and   interesting. 

Eugene  O'Neill  may  well  have  been 
America's  greatest  dramatist.  Certain- 
ly his  pioneering  laid  the  groundwork 
for  nearly  all  serious  drama  that  has 
come   after  him. 

Louis  Sheaffer  gives  us  a  compelling 
record  of  his  early  years  in  O'Neill, 
Son  and  Playwright  (Little,  Brown. 
$12.50),  which  traces  his  life  from  his 
birth  into  a  distinguished  theatrical 
family  to  the  successful  first  Broadway 
performance  of  Beyond  the  Horizon, 
in  1920.  Seven  years  of  research 
went  into  this  first  half  of  a  projected 
two-volume  biography  of  the  play- 
wright, and  it  is  as  authoritative  as 
it  is  compassionately  revealing. 

Like  Eugene  O'Neill,  Louis  Sheaf- 
fer is  a  splendid  writer. 

The  Real  Jesus:  How  He  Lived  and 
What  He  Taught  (Doubleday,  $3.95) 
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CAREERS  FOR 
YOU  (REVISED) 

Erma    Ferrari.    Prac- 
tical help   for  high 
school  and  college 
age  students  who 
face  the  decision  of 
choosing   their 
careers.    .   .   written 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  young 
Christian.   Paper, 
SI. 75 

SMALL  WINDOWS   ON 
A  BIG  WORLD 

/.  Cordon   Howard.  Fifty-six 
stimulating  meditations   based 
on    ordinary    experiences    take 
religion  from  the  heights  of 
theology  and  put  it  where  it  is 
needed — in  die  context  of  our 
daily  lives.  $2.95 

A  CHURCH 
TRULY  CATHOLIC 

James  K.  Mathews.   Addressing 
a  world  in  revolution,  the  author 
challenges  each  reader  to  face 
the  real  mission  of  the  church 
and  to  examine  his  personal 
involvement  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Paper,  S2.45 

CYCLES  AND  RENEWAL 

William  M.  Ramsay.  This  timely 
book  presents  a  review  of 
cycles  of  change  in  the  history 
of  adult  education   in  American 
Protestantism.  And  evaluates 
current  developments  in  adult 
curricula.  Paper,  $1.95 
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DAILY  READINGS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 
LESLIE  D.  WEATHERHEAD 

Selected  by  Irani;   Cumbers.   Inspiration   lor  every  day 
of  the  year  is  found  in  this  volume  of  brilliant. 
quotable  excerpts  and   illustrations   taken    from    the 
more  than  thirty  books  by  Leslie  I).  Weatherhead. 
Serves  as  a  valuable  reference  work  too.  $3.50 


BLESS  THIS  MESS 
AND  OTHER   PRAYERS 

Jo  Carr  and  Imogene  Sorley. 
"Sharpen   my  sword,   Lord, 
I've   got    some  everyday- 
type   dragons   to   slay."   Two 
homemakers   share    their   cre- 
ative talks  with  God — honest. 
moving   prayers   that  deal 
with  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  from  home  manage- 
ment   to    community    prob- 
lems. $2.50 


THE  JOURNEY 
THAT  MEN   MAKE 

James  Armstrong. 
"With    your    fright- 
ening freedom,   your 
painfully  human  lim- 
itations, and  your 
near  divine  potential, 
what  will  you  do 
with  this  rarest  of 
all  gifts — life?"  Bishop 
Armstrong  makes 
suggestions  for  per- 
sonal development  as 
he  considers  moral 
questions  in  our 
twentieth-century 
world.  $3.50 


THE  DEEDS  OF  CHRIST 

Harold  A.  Bosley.  An  unusual 
approach  to  the  study  of  Chris- 
tianity begins  with  the  actual 
deeds  of  Christ  and  travels  back 
to  his  motive,  intention,  and 
spirit.  S3. 50 

JOHN    WESLEY'S   LETTER 
TO  A  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC 

Edited  by  Michael  Hurley,  S.  J. 
Prefaces  by  Bishop  Odd  Hagen, 
and  August  in   Cardinal  Bea 
provide  an  informative  back- 
ground for  this  illuminating 
edition  of  Wesley's  two-hunched 
year  old  letter.  $2.25 

At  your  Cokesbury  Bookstore 

Abingdon  Press 

The  Book  Publishing  Department  of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 


THE  INNOVATOR 
AND  OTHER 
MODERN   PARABLES 

C.    William    Jones;  woodcuts   by 
Robert  O.  Hodgell.  Twenty-one 
contemporary  parables  and 
fourteen  woodcuts  speak  to  mod 
em  man,  creating  an  unfor- 
gettable impression.  Paper,  $1.75 

PRAYER  AND  THE 
LIVING  CHRIST 

Flora   Slosson    JVuellner  en- 
courages acceptance  of  the 
unique    power  offered    to   us 
through  the  practice  of  prayer 
which  opens  the  door  to  a  more 
abundant  life  with  renewed 
power  to  love  and  to  grow.  §3 
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SCHOOLS 


H3F 


FREE 
BOOK 


Writ*  todiy  for  •  FIIEE  ropy  of  llluttrated  l»w  book. 
••THE  LAW-TRAINED  MAN."  which  ihowi  how  lo  eim 
lha  proftulonal  llirhrlor  of  Liwi  (LL.B.)  tieerte  through 
home  iludy  of  the  fimoui  Blickftonc  Liw  Course:  Booki 
•  nJ  Ittiont  proilJcd    Modtnte  colt:  e»iy  lcrm».  Write  now. 

Btackstone  School  of  Law.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Foundtd  1890       Dept  973.    Chicago  1,  Illinois 

PREPARE  YOUR   SON 

FOR  COLLEGE 

By  sending   him  to  a 

Methodist   preparatory   school 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

FRONT  ROYAL,  VIRGINIA 

Established    in    1892 

by  The  Methodist  Church. 

Proud  of  its  Methodist  heritage  and  grateful 

for   its  Methodist  support. 
Small  classes.    Intensive  study  methods. 
Superior  facilities  on  100  acre  ccmpus. 
For  further  information,  write 
ROBERT  P.   PARKER,  A.B.,   B.D.,  M.Ed.,  D.D. 
President 
Front  Royal,  Virginia      22630 


WHY  PENNINGTON? 


Ask  a  graduate. 
Fully  accredited 
church-related 
boys'  college  pre- 
paratory. Fine  fac- 
ulty  specially 
selected  for  grades 
8  to  12.  Small 
classes.  Individual 
guidance.  Develop- 
mental reading.  45 
acre  campus,  com- 
pletely modernized 
plant.  Beautiful 
new  fully  equipped  gym.  All  sports  — 
program  for  each  boy.  Est.  1838. 
Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Summer 
school.  Write  for  catalog.  Early  applica- 
tion suggested.  Charles  R.  Smyth,  DO., 
Box  45,  Pennington,  N.  J. 
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-    11  vital  placet*    Legal     Medical. 

mdler  trained  pro- 

'■■••1    -ii    Ideas    and    cballengi  1 

Acrrcd.  as  2-year  School  of   BmlnMa. 

CHAN  DLER 

sfHOOL   FOR  WOMEN   .   BOSTON 
IIR  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass.   021 15 

Makes  Eating  With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Up  to  35%  Easier 

i  can  now  chew  inner     make 

denl  lectlve — If 
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is  n  it  startlingly  different  from  oilier 
I  looks  on  this  theme.  But  Louis  Cas- 
sels  is  a  good  writer,  and  so  it  lias 
merit. 

Cassels  has  done  a  more  impressive 
job  with  Your  Bible  (Doubleday, 
$4.95).  This  offers  a  useful  plan  for 
reading  the  Bible  in  a  logical  rather 
than  chronological  order.  It  also  tells 
how  the  Bible  came  to  be,  how  it  can 
be  interpreted  today,  how  to  select 
the  right  version  or  translation  for  you, 
and  how  to  use  concordances,  com- 
mentaries, and  other  aids. 

Fans  of  Jane  Merchant,  and  they 
are  many,  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  she  is  the  author  of  a  book  of 
meditations  on  James  1:17-27. 

Every  Good  Gift  (Abingdon. 
$2.50)  uses  Scripture  and  Jane  Mer- 
chant's own  poems  and  prayers  in 
response  to  the  Letter  that  reminds 
us:  "Every  good  endowment  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  com- 
ing down  from  the  Father  of  lights 
with  whom  there  is  no  variation  or 
shadow  due  to  change." 

"Three  bushes,  two  shrubs,  and  one 
tree,  /  The  suburbs  are  good  for  the 
children,  /  But  no  place  for  grown-ups 
lo  be." 

Judith  Viorst,  who  writes  genuinely 
funny  verse,  dreamed  of  orgiastic  pot 
parties  and  fleeting  moments  of  pas- 
sion, wound  up  in  the  suburbs  with 
a  husband,  three  sons,  a  washer-drier, 
and  a  car  pool.  She  tells  it  like  it  is  in 
It's  Hard  to  Be  Hip  Over  Thirty  and 
Other  Tragedies  of  Married  Life 
(World,  $4).  Every  woman  who 
worked  before  she  married  will  find 
echoes  of  her  own  experiences  in  this 
amusing  book.  Hopefully  one  will  be 
that:  "Despite  cigarette  cough,  tooth 
decay,  acid  indigestion,  dandruff,  and 
oilier  features  of  married  life  that  tend 
to  dampen  the  fires  of  passion.  '  We 
still    feel    something    /    We    can    call 

I  rue  love." 

Several  novels  I've  read  recently 
keep  sticking  in  my  mind.  They  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  of  the  crop, 
but  I  have  enjoyed  each  of  them  for 
a   particular  reason. 

I I  is  Paul  Horgan's  beautifully 
etched  style  that  makes  Everything 
to  Eire  For  <  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux, 
$4.95)  a  work  of  art.  This  is  Creek 
tragedy  in  contemporary  setting:  the 
story  of  a  young  man  who  was  rich, 
handsome,  talented,  even  beloved,  but 
was  impelled  inexorably  toward  his 
own  death. 

With  The  Hurricane  Years  (Little, 
brown.  $7.50),  it  is  an  idea.  Novelist 
Cameron  Havvlcy  subscribes  to  the 
medical  iheorv  that  it  is  not  stress 
per    se    but    the    stress    of    trying    to 


accomplish  meaningless  goals  that 
brings  psychosomatic  and  psychogenic 
disorders  upon  us  at  earlier  and 
earlier  ages.  Hawley  is  a  competent 
writer,  and  Judd  Wilder,  advertising 
man  who  has  a  heart  attack,  becomes 
a  real  person  in  this  book  as  do  his 
wife  and  others  at  the  hospital  and 
back  at  the  carpet  factory.  The  Hurri- 
cane Years  is  an  absorbing  book  with 
an  important  message. 

Palace  of  Ice  (Morrow,  $4.50) 
brought  Tarjei  Vesaas  Scandinavia's 
coveted  Nordic  Council's  Literature  I 
Prize.  It  takes  us  into  the  inner  worlds 
of  two  11-year-old  girls,  and  they  are  | 
at  the  same  time  innocent  and  mysteri- 
ous. One  of  the  girls  is  lost  in  a  great 
pileup  of  ice  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall. 
and  the  survivor  must  struggle  with 
the  bonds  of  a  friendship  that  does 
not  die  so  quickly. 

Miss  One  Thousand  Spring  Blos- 
soms (Little,  Brown.  $5.95)  is  an 
improbable  but  highly  satisfying  love 
story.  The  lovers  are  an  American 
engineer  and  Japan's  number  one 
geisha.  They  are  people  of  character 
and  principle  as  well  as  charm,  as 
are  the  people  the  engineer  has  come 
to  Japan  to  do  business  with,  and 
John  Ball  tells  the  story  engagingly. 
It  is  good  escape  reading. 

Mr.  Budge  Builds  a  House  (Chil- 
ton, $3.95)  is  such  a  good-humored 
and  interesting  book  about  how  man 
has  built  homes  for  himself  from  caves 
to  cottages  that  I  don't  think  readers 
from  eight  or  nine  up  are  going  to 
worry  because  author  Gareth  Adam- 
son  is  English  and  the  house  he  builds 
is  of  good,  sturdy  brick.  This  is  a 
delightful  book  about  home  construc- 
tion, and  if  building  practices  in 
American  subdivisions  are  different  il 
still  gives  readers  a  good  basis  for 
asking  questions  and  understanding 
the   answers. 

One  of  the  least  known  American 
heroes  is  James  Forten.  Born  10  years 
before  the  American  Revolution,  this 
free  Negro  was  one  of  the  earliest 
leaders  in  the  battle  for  Negro  free- 
dom and  rights.  As  owner  of  the  lead- 
ing sail-making  shop  in  Philadelphia, 
he  became  very  rich,  and  the  major 
part  of  his  wealth  was  spent  in  the 
cause  of  abolition. 

Esther  M.  Douty  tells  his  story  in 
Forten  the  Sailmaker  (Rand  McNally, 
$4.95).  Young  people  will  find  it  ab- 
sorbing, and  parents  who  do  not  know 
about  this  great  American  should  not 
fail  to  read  it.  too.  Most  of  us.  in  fact, 
are  entirely  too  ignorant  about  Negro 
history,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up  lo  do  in  a  hurry.  Books  such  as 
Forten  the  Sailmaker  offer  some  short- 
cuts. — Barnabas 
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'NITED  Methodist-related  Hen- 
drix  College,  in  Conway,  Ark.,  was 
looking  for  a  down-to-earth  solution 
to  a  problem — and  that's  just  where 
it  was  found. 

The  problem  was  choosing  a  loca- 
tion for  a  new  library.  Because  the 
library  is  at  the  center  of  a  liberal-arts 
education,  the  building  seemed  to 
belong  at  the  hub  of  the  campus 
wheel.  But  the  only  available  space 
was  the  central  campus  mall.  To  place 
the  building  there  would  have  vio- 
lated the  spatial  relationships  of  sur- 
rounding buildings  and  obstructed  the 
only  clear  vista  on  the  campus. 

The  solution:  build  the  library 
underground — 18  feet  below  the  mall. 
The  two-level  structure  has  space  for 
115,000  volumes,  free  from  harsh 
light,  dust,  and  humidity,  the  three 
worst  enemies  of  books. 

Above  ground  the  mall  has  been 
transformed  into  a  series  of  subtly 
graduated  gardens  and  walks  that 
terminate  in  a  sunken  court. 

After  using  the  library  for  more 
than  a  year,  students  and  faculty 
members  ask:  Is  there  any  other  way 
to  build  a  library? 

— Mary  Finneran 


The  pleasant  view  across 
Ilcndrix   College's  central  mall 
remains    intact,    but    beloiv 
iround,  at  the  center  of  campus 
life,  is  a  new  library,  its 
main  entrance  just  a  few  steps- 
down  from  a  sunken  court. 
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T  WAS  A  warm  sunny  afternoon 
in  the  barnyard.  All  the  farm  ani- 
mals were  napping.  The  doves 
dozed  in  the  chinaberry  tree.  The 
chickens  sat  quietly  in  their  coops. 
The  old  dog  lay  on  the  back  step, 
too  sleepy  to  snap  at  a  buzzing 
bumblebee.  Underneath  the  porch 
the  brown  and  yellow-striped  cat 
cuddled  her  litter  of  kittens. 

All  but  one  animal  that  is. 

Paddy  Pig  was  stretched  out  on 
his  back  under  the  scrub  oak. 

His  eyes  were  open  and  so  was 
his  mouth.  He  was  hoping  an  acorn 
would  fall  into  it.  But  the  acorns 
were  not  ripe  or  ready  to  fall. 

Paddy  knew  this  but  he  hoped 
anyway.  Next  to  peanuts  he  liked 
acorns  best.  Peanuts  were  a  real 
treat  but  he  only  got  them  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  when  they  were 
dug  and  the  poorer  ones  thrown 
his  way. 

The  harvesting  had  just  begun. 
Paddy  smacked  his  lips  as  he 
thought  of  the  peanuts.  He  could 
hardly  wait. 

Too  bad  a  wire  fence  with  a 
gate  separated  the  barnyard  from 
the  delicious  "goober  patch." 

Paddy  got  up  and  trotted  over 
to  the  fence.  It  would  do  no  harm 
to  take  a  look.  He  sniffed  at  the 
gate.  To  his  surprise  it  moved. 
Someone  had  forgotten  to  fasten  the 
latch! 

Paddy's  little  white  corkscrew  tail 
gave  a  wag  of  pleasure.  He  pushed 
open  the  gate  and  scampered  out  to 
the  field. 

All  the  other  animals  slept  peace- 
fully. 

Suddenly  a  loud  noise  echoed 
from  the  peanut  patch! 

Bang!  Clang!  Bang! 

Over  and  over  again  came  the 
sounds. 

The  doves  pulled  their  heads  out 
from  under  their  feathers.  The 
chickens  clucked  and  flapped  their 
wings.  The  old  dog  lifted  his  head 
to  look  through  the  fence.  The  cat 
shook  off  her  kittens  and  crept  from 
under  the  house. 

Then  all  the  animals  sighed  to- 
gether, "He's  done  it  again!" 

And  of  course  they  meant  Paddv 
Pig. 

"Remember  how  he  tripped  the 
farmer's  wife  when  she  held  a 
basket  of  eggs,"  a  young  hen  asked, 
"and  broke  them  all?" 

"Remember  how  he  rolled  in  a 
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big  mud  puddle  then  shook  himself 
near  the  clothesline?''  the  old  dog 
reminded  them. 

The  cat  said  nothing,  but  she 
thought  to  herself  about  the  times 
when  Paddy  had  drunk  her  saucer 
of  milk.  But  naughty  Paddy  had 
done  that  so  many  times  and  they 
all  knew  it. 

The  animals  turned  to  look 
through  the  fence  toward  the  pea- 
nut field. 

Clang!  Bang!  Clang! 

It  wasn't  hard  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  Paddy.  He  was  run- 
ning up  and  down  between  the 
rows  of  peanut  plants  and  he  had 
a  tin  pail  over  his  head! 

Clang!  Bang!  Clang!  Squeal! 

The  noise  was  terrific! 

Because  he  couldn't  see  where 
he  was  going,  Paddy  bumped  his 
head  against  the  ground  and  against 
the  bushy  plants.  This  made  the 
pail  clatter  and  ring,  and  the  sound 
hurt  his  ears.  Then  he  would  squeal, 
and  the  echo  of  his  own  voice 
frightened  him  even  more. 

And  it  Mas  all  Paddy's  fault  for 
being  so  curious  and  greedy. 

The  farmer  had  been  harvesting 
peanuts  and  had  left  a  pail  half 
full  of  the  delicious  nuts  lying  on 
the  ground.  Paddy  had  spied  the 
pail  and  couldn't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. When  he  put  his  head  in,  he 
tried  to  cram  all  the  nuts  into  his 
mouth  at  one  time.  This  made  his 


checks  bulge  out  against  the  inside 
of  the  pail. 

He  could  have  opened  his  mouth 
and  let  the  peanuts  fall  out.  But 
he  never  thought  of  that.  How  he 
did  love  peanuts! 

Paddy's  squeals  and  the  banging 
of  the  pail  brought  the  farmer's  wife 
to  the  back  door.  When  she  saw 
Paddy,  she  knew  exactly  what  had 
happened. 

"Serves  you  right  for  trying  to 
make  a  hog  out  of  yourself,"  she 
said.  "1  have  a  mind  to  let  you  get 
out  of  this  one  yourself!" 

But  as  she  watched  poor  Paddy 
stumbling  blindly  around  the  field, 
she  took  pity  on  him  and  went  out. 
She  grabbed  the  pail  and  finally 
Paddy  opened  his  mouth,  the  pea- 
nuts fell  out,  and  he  was  free. 

"Now  shoo!"  said  the  fanner's 
wife.  "You'll  get  your  share  when 
the  harvesting  is  done." 

Paddy  trotted  back  to  the  shade 
of  the  scrub-oak  tree.  He  knew  the 
other  barnyard  animals  were  laugh- 
ing at  him  but  he  pretended  not 
to  see. 

He  lay  on  his  back,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  opened  his  mouth.  Pretty  soon 
one  very  early  acom  fell  off  the 
tree.  Paddy  chewed  it  slowly. 

"It's  not  as  good  as  a  pail  of  pea- 
nuts," he  told  himself,  "but  it's  not 
as  noisy  either!" 

And  with  that  thought  he  went 
to  sleep.  — Kathleen  Briggs 


Guesswork 


Don't  tell  a  soul,  but  a  bird  told  me 

That  a  gossipy  squirrel  in  a  leaf-bare  tree 

Said  the  wind  told  him,  though  it's  hard  to  believe, 

That  Winter  has  something   up   his  sleeve. 

It's  a  secret  still  and  a  guesswork  thing 

What  the  Winter  has,  but  it  could  be  Spring. 

— Marion   Upington 


SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Letters 


What  About  the  Language  Cap? 

JOHN   F.   REEVES 

Palo    Alto,   Calif. 

In  the  January  issue,  Stephen  Griffith 
eloquently  expresses  the  feelings  of 
many  young  people  about  the  church's 
failure  to  talk  to  them.  [See  A  Stu- 
dent's View  oj  Christianity,  page  47.] 
But  in  most  of  our  local  churches 
nothing  is  done  about  it,  and  the  young 
stay  away  in  greater  numbers  each 
year. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  my  high-school  Sunday-school 
class  asked,  "Why  must  we  use  such 
archaic  language  in  the  ritual?  Nobody 
speaks  that  way  any  more.  It's  so  lu- 
dicrous that  sometimes  I  can  hardly 
keep  from  laughing  in  the  middle  of 
the  pastoral   prayer." 

I  thought  her  complaint  was  justi- 
fied and  took  it  up  with  the  minister. 
From  him  I  got  some  words  about 
"liturgical  revival,''  "need  for  mystery 
in  worship,"  and  the  like.  Though  he 
and  I  are  of  the  same  generation,  I 
could  not   understand   what   he  said. 

How  can  we  expect  our  youths  to 
understand  across  the  generation  gap 
as  well  as  the  archaic-language  gap? 
I  wonder  if  that  young  lady,  now  a 
college  student,  is  still  going  to  church. 

Student's  View  Belittles  Cod 

GERALD    M.    VANDYKE 

Cordell.   Okla. 

Stephen  Griffith's  article,  A  Student's 
I'ieir  oj  Christianity,  belittles  God  and 
downgrades  Christianity  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
reason  for  such  articles  to  be  printed. 
About  the  only  excuse  would  be  that 
the  writer  has  the  right  to  be  heard 
under  the  so-called  right  of  free  speech, 
which    is    hogwash. 

Is  Together  financed  and  published 
lor  the  purpose  of  disseminating  com- 
munistic and  atheistic  views?  Is  it  the 
duty  of  a  United  Methodist  minister  to 
permit  atheists  to  occupy  church  pul- 
pits and  lecture  against  Christianity 
and  God?  No!  I  believe  a  minister  also 
is  deeply  obligated  to  sec.  if  possible. 
that  His  church  members  are  not  ex- 
posed to  magazine  articles  which  be- 
little the  idea  of  God.  that  question 
the  answers  Christianity  gives,  and 
thai    Bay    Christianity    is    hardly    to    be 


considered  a  thinking  man's  religion. 

There  is  one  statement,  out  of  many 
in  the  article,  that  definitely  sounds 
Marxist:  "For  religion  appears  to  be 
the  necessary  prop  of  much  that  is 
bourgeois  and  repellent  to  us."  In  sub- 
stance, that  is  a  very  favorite  expres- 
sion of  Marxism.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  real  belief  of  the  author,  no 
matter  what  school  he  is  attending  or 
what  his  avowed  mission. 

It  is  the  profound  duty  of  every  min- 
ister to  protest  strongly  the  printing  of 
atheistic  views  in  our  United  Methodist 
publications.  They  should  demand  that 
policy  be  changed,  and  if  it  is  not,  they 
should  take  the  strongest  possible  ac- 
tion against  the  editors  and  the  maga- 
zine, to  include,  if  necessary,  advocat- 
ing that  all  members  discontinue  their 
subscriptions  to   the   publication. 

Examples  Not  Exaggerated 

J.  TOM  OSCHWALD,  Deputy  Dir. 

Civilian    Conservation   Center 

Branchville,   Ind. 

May  I  commend  your  article  in  the 
December,  1968,  issue,  A  Chance  to 
Make  It  [page  62],  as  being  very 
realistic  and  informative.  Being  the 
pastor  of  the  Branchville-Rome-Oriole 
Charge  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church,  while  serving  as  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Branchville  Job  Corps  Center 
for  the  past  two  years,  I  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  see  the  Job  Corps  program 
from  both  sides.  You  have  not  exag- 
gerated the  examples,  for  I  could  add 
many  personal  case  histories  to  the  ones 
you  have  published.  Many  are  the 
young  men  whose  futures  suddenly 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  training 
received    in    Job    Corps. 

Much  could  be  said  also  for  the 
JACS  (Joint  Action  in  Community 
Service)  volunteers  who  blend  compas- 
sion and  goodwill  with  active  involve- 
ment in  assistance  given  at  a  critical 
time — often  when  success  or  failure 
hangs   in   the   balance. 

Your   factual   article   should   help   to 
counteract  some   of  the  distortion   and 
out-of-context  quotations  so  often  in 
dulged  in  by  the  news  media. 


"Can   //(.(/  give  Harold  a  quarter 
and  let   him   come  out   to   play?" 


Will  Church   Degenerate? 

MRS.  HOLGER  N.  ELMQUIST 

Warren,  Pa. 

Referring  to  the  article  The  Future 
Is  Upon  Us  [January,  page  28],  I  am 
glad  I  will  not  be  here  for  the  church ; 
in  "electropolis."  In  all  this  disturbing 
article  these  lines  from  page  30  are  the 
most    disturbing: 

"Faith  will  shift  from  a  primary  con- 
cern with  the  inner  life  and  controlling 
human  conduct  to  the  broader  sphere 
of  interpreting  history  and  human 
events  and  giving  impetus  to  human 
possibilities  of  the  future." 

This  sounds  like  the  future  of  the 
church  is  a  degeneration  into  a  human- 
ism that  leaves  God  out.  The  article 
contains  no  mention  of  the  Bible  which 
fact  in  itself  is  revealing  and  quite  dis- 
turbing. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  product  of  the 
"old  church"  with  its  emphasis  on 
prayer,  meditation,  communion  with 
God,  and  the  "practice  of  his  presence" 
in  religious  experience.  For  out  of  the 
life  whose  center  is  God  comes  the 
social    conscience. 

How  Can  Transition  Be  Made? 

JAMES   WEEKLEY,   Pastor 

Pearblossom    Community    Church 

Pearblossom,  Caiif. 

Allen  J.  Moore's  treatise  The  Future 
Is  Upon  Us  was  long  overdue.  It  should 
be  required  reading  for  all  church- 
school  personnel  and  students.  Certainly 
the  church  and  its  educational  program 
are  caught  in  the  precarious  whirlwind 
of  change,  and  in  order  to  administer 
the  Christian  gospel  of  reconciliation  to 
broken  and  secular  man,  the  total 
church  (including  the  educational  arm) 
must  explore  new  concepts  and  employ 
all  available  media. 

However,  I  had  the  feeling  that  the 
article  could  have  been  more  thorough 
in  its  analysis  of  the  plight  and  projec-  , 
tion  of  Christian  education.  What  is  the  | 
role    of    Christian    education    in    the 
transitional  period?  We  cannot  abandon 
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the  present  church-school  structure 
regardless  of  how  antiquated  it  may 
appear.  To  secure  the  future  goals  of 
Christian  education,  we  must  somehow 
work  through  the  church  school  as  it 
now  exists. 

Also,  what  about  our  "new  day" 
church-school  literature,  which  is  very 
much  "with  it"  and  which,  if  utilized 
properly,  can  compel  Christians  to  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  issues 
of  their  time  and  equipped  to  respond. 
Can  our  literature  occupy  a  distinctive 
role  as  a  renewing  agent  for  religious 
education  of  the  future? 

Finally,  I  totally  agree  that  the 
church  could  serve  as  a  "meeting  place 
for  social  agencies  and  other  personal 
service  groups,"  but  I  have  difficulty 
with  the  statement  which  follows: 
"Supporting  broader-based  programs  of 
this  sort  is  better  than  establishing 
competing  ones  under  the  guise  that 
they  'are  Christian.'  "  To  be  sure,  the 
church  will  become  more  effective  if 
it  co-operates  with  existing  social 
agencies  whenever  possible.  But  why 
discard  the  name  "Christian"?  Why 
water  down  the  conviction  that  we  are 
a  servant  church  functioning  in  the 
name  of  Christ? 

I  look  forward  to  more  provocative 
articles  like  this  one  in  Together.  What 
we  need  more  of  in  these  crucial  days 
is  an  informed  laity  challenged  by  new 
concepts  which  create  building  stones 
to  renewal. 

Renewal  or  More  of  the  Same? 

MRS.  FLORENCE  PENDERGRAST 

Morris,  Minn. 

I  am  a  bit  sad  to  know  that  I  am 
reading  my  last  issue  of  Church  and 
Home.  I  have  received  it  for  about  four 
years  and  have  clipped  and  saved  many 
good    articles. 

Now  in  this  January  issue  is  These 
New  Times  Demand  a  New  Church 
by  Robert  K.  Hudnut.  I  agree  with  him 
100  percent.  He  suggests  the  only  way 
to  get  the  church  to  be  the  living, 
breathing  body  of  Christ,  doing  his 
work  in  the  world  today.  But  is  there 
any  real  chance  that  this  will  come 
about? 

When  The  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  and  The  Methodist 
Church  joined  hands,  there  was  much 
talk  of  renewal.  But  I  really  think  that 
as  long  as  the  membership  criteria  are 
so  weak  and  meaningless,  it  will  just  be 
more  of  the  same  old  thing. 

Freedom  Endangered 

G.   WEIR   HARTMAN,   Pastor 

St.  Mark's  United  Methodist  Church 

Columbus,  Ohio 

As  a  new  reader  of  Together,  I  want 
to  commend  you  for  bringing  to  your 
readers  Robert  L.  Gildea's  article  on 
Textbooks       for       Parochial       Schools 


Time 
for  a 
Second 
Look 


It's  time  we  took  a  second  look  .  .  .  upon  the  greatest  story  ever  told. 
The  Easter  story.  The  story  of  God's  grace,  forgiveness  and  eternal  love. 

Renew  this  timeless  promise  in  your  life  and  in  your  family's  life. 
In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  Easter,  concentrate  on  the  meaning  of  this 
all-important  Christian  event  and  its  meaning  in  your  life. 

Daily  devotions  will  help.  The  Upper  Room  has  carefully  planned 
Bible  readings,  prayers  and  meditations  to  bring  you  the  true  mean- 
ing and  understanding  of  Easter. 

If  you  do  not  presently  receive  The  Upper  Room,  order  TODAY. 
Indhndual  yearly  subscriptions,  $1.50.  Ten  or  more  copies  of  one  issue 
(English  or  Spanish)  to  one  address,  10c  per  copy,  postpaid.  Free 
sample  copy  on  request.    Write  to 


"The  World's  Most  Widely  Read  Daily  Devotional  Guide" 
1908  Grand  Avenue  Nashville,  Tennessee     37203 


An  A.B.S. Annuity 
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THAN  OUR  RATE  TABLE  SAYS 


In  real  income.  In  spiritual  satisfaction. 

REAL  INCOME  IS  WHAT'S  LEFT  AFTER  TAXES. 

When  you  pay  income  tax  on  bank  interest,  you  are  actually  getting  a 
lower  return  on  your  principle  than  the  published  rate.  An  American  Bible 
Society  Annuity  gives  you  more  usable  income  — because  there's  more  of  it 
left  after  taxes. 

AN  A.B.S.  GIFT  ANNUITY  GIVES  YOU  GENEROUS  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 
This  means  more  real  income  for  you. 

YOU  ENJOY  TAX-EXEMPT  INCOME  AS  LONG  AS  YOU  LIVE. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  annual  guaranteed  payments  is  taxable.  That's 
just  like  getting  a  higher  rate  of  return  on  your  investment. 

YOU  HAVE  A  PERSONAL  PART  IN  PROVIDING  GOD'S  WORD  IN  MORE  THAN  500 
LANGUAGES  AND  DIALECTS. 


American  Bible  Society 

1865  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10023 

Please  send  me,  without  obliga- 
tion, new  Annuity  rate  table  and  free 
booklet,  "A  Gift  that  Lives". 
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(Mutpfe  BY  MAIL 


1  \\l  \  seiiioi  in  high  school 
and  am  facing  decisions  that  re- 
late to  my  sex  life.  I  need  advice 
but  feel  there  is  no  one  .  .  ." 

"My  folks  arc  not  Christian,  and 
I  am  shy  about  reading  the  bible 
ami  saving  prayers  at  home. 
Thanks  for  the  materials  which 
you  sent.  They  provide  a  way  of 
getting  religious  materials  to 
read   .   .   .   ." 

"What  happens  to  young  babies 
who  die  before  they  are  bap- 
tized? .  .   ." 

Comments  and  questions  like 
these  come  regularly  to  Dr.  R.  W. 
Kicker,  pastor  of  United  Meth- 
odism's most  elusive  congregation 
— military  personnel  who  have  no 
loeal  church  to  call  their  own.  His 
congregation,  which  considers  the 
Upper  Room  Chapel  at  the  Board 
ol  Evangelism  headquarters  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  their  home 
church,  is  known  officially  as  the 
General  Military  Membership  Roll. 
The  roll  was  ordered  by  the  Meth- 
odist General  Conference  in  1964 
to  minister  to  the  main  persons  in 
military  service  who  make  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
battlefield  or  at  a  base  chapel,  and 
to  those  who  move  frequently. 

Dr.  flicker,  director  of  the  Mili- 
tary Roll,  maintains  regular  con- 
tact with  2,032  members  in  some 
800  families.  Names  of  servicemen 
arc  sent  to  him  by  chaplains  and 
pastors.  New  members  receive  a 
United  Methodist  membership 
packet  and  a  subscription  to  The 
I  'pper  Room  devotional  guide.  Dr. 
Kicker  addresses  a  general  pastoral 
letter  to  them  from  time  to  time 
and  provides  helpful  reading  ma- 
terials each  month.  Each  year  a 
Christmas  gift  is  sent. 

Like  any  pastor  Dr.  Kicker  tries 


to  answer  the  spiritual,  theological, 

and  personal  questions  that  arc  ad- 
dressed to  him  weekly  from  mem- 
bers all  over  the  world.  Mail  order 
counseling  has  limitations,  but  he 
gives  what  guidance  he  can,  al- 
ways seeking  to  relate  persons  with 
questions  and  problems  to  a  chap- 
lain or  local  minister.  When  a 
member  leaves  the  service,  Dr. 
Kicker  sends  him  a  list  of  local 
churches  in  the  town  to  which  he 
is  moving.  He  also  writes  and  in- 
forms the  churches. 

The  military  membership  roll 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of 
clearing  a  local-church  roll  of  ab- 
sentee members,  Dr.  Ricker  insists. 
"We  have  no  better  way  than  docs 
the  local  church  to  find  lost  mem- 
bers," he  says, 

The  roll  often  frees  local  pastors 
in  towns  near  military  establish- 
ments to  do  an  effective  job  with 
military  personnel  without  having 
to  keep  them  on  the  local  rolls 
after  their  brief  stay. 

Dr.  Ricker  says  the  most  dis- 
couraging problems  in  ministering 
effectively  to  this  widely  scattered 
membership  are  time  and  money. 
Since  no  funds  have  ever  been 
authorized  for  this  work,  it  is  a 
matter  of  squeezing  them  from  the 
general  budget  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism.  Dr.  Ricker  also  wishes 
that  personal  contact  with  his 
members  were  less  difficult,  al- 
though during  his  travels,  be 
makes  a  special  effort  to  contact 
members  he  has  known  previously 
only  by  correspondence. 

\  week  seldom  passes  in  which 
Dr.  Ricker  does  not  hear  from 
some  member  of  his  wide-spaced 
congregation.  Main-  letters  deal 
with  problems  or  raise  questions, 
while  others  more  simply  express 
appreciation  for  the  attention 
their  pastor-by-correspondence  has 
given  them. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  Virginia 
housewife  succinctly  describes  Dr. 
Kicker's  work:  "Your  recent  news- 
letters and  correspondence  .  .  . 
keep  me  close  to  my  church  while 
my  husband  is  in  the  Army." 

— Caul  E.  Keichtley 


Dr.    R.   W.    Ricker  greets 

servicemen  at  Upper  Room  Chapel 
in  Nashville,  lie  knows  most  of 
the  2.032  members  of  his  military 
congregation  only  by  mail. 


■■ 


[November,  19ti8,  page  10]  which  also 
appeared  in  Church  and  Home  [Novem- 
ber, page  34].  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
such  well-written  articles  setting  forth 
the  point  of  view  which  Mr.  Gildea 
supports. 

I  note  in  your  January  issue  two 
letters  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gildea's 
point  of  view.  The  points  mentioned  by 
Emerson  S.  Colaw  [see  Stay  in  Viet 
Nam — With  Aid,  January,  page  73]  are 
identical  to  points  raised  by  a  Jesuit 
priest  in  a  letter  to  me  trying  to  justify 
tax  funds  for  parochial  schools.  Tax 
funds  for  parochial  schools,  an  option 
in  education  (which  already  exists)  and 
the  slur  against  our  public  schools  as 
"monolithic"  are  the  exact  points 
reiterated  by  Jesuits. 

In  the  second  letter  [see  'Reactionary, 
Sectarian,'  page  74],  Associate  Professor 
John  Lawson  of  Candler  School  of 
Theology  seems  ill  informed  on  history 
when  he  assumes  that  tax  support  for 
religious  schools  will  save  religion  for 
America  and  preserve  our  spirituality. 
The  very  opposite  is  true.  Compare  the 
U.S.  with  the  long  tax-supported 
churches  and  schools  in  Europe.  Noth- 
ing degrades  the  church  more  than  to 
make  it  dependent  on  government  sup- 
port. Let's  keep  church  and  state 
separate  and  keep  them  both  free. 

I  confess  a  grave  concern  when  men 
of  Mr.  Lawson's  viewpoint  are  in  a 
position  to  influence  our  seminary  stu- 
dents as  they  go  out  to  serve  our 
church  as  leaders.  Freedom  will  not 
survive  long  in  the  U.S.  when  the 
governments  put  tax  funds  into  religion 
and  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doctrines. 

1969  Calendar:   'Lovely' 

MRS.  F.  R.  MOORE 

Forsyth,    Mo. 

Please  allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  January  issue  of  Together.  The 
296.9  Calendar  [pages  33-34]  is  simply 
lovely.  I  showed  it  to  several  of  my 
friends. 

Fighr  for  Freedom  of  Worship 

CHUCK  MAYER 

Dalton,  Nebr. 

I  have  read  T/iou  Shalt  Not  Kill— 
Revisited  by  Charles  C.  Bray  [January, 
page  16],  and  I  would  like  to  inform 
Mr.  Bray  that  if  things  were  to  go  as 
he  suggested,  he  never  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  write  such  an  article. 

We  have  in  our  nation  today  more 
crime,  more  lawlessness,  and  more  evil 
than  ever  before.  What  has  caused  this? 
We  have  let  down  our  law  enforcement 
with  liberal  ideas.  Our  judges  with 
liberal  inclinations  have  defeated  the 
purpose  of  law.  Our  politicians  practice 
love  (of  money),  and  our  churches 
have  become  too  liberal. 

Mr.    Bray    says    that   we    should    not 
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kill — in  Viet  Nam  or  in  the  state  death 
house.  I  would  like  to  see  him  say 
that  if  the  Communists  were  to  take 
over.  They  would  kill  him  to  shut  him 
up.  As  long  as  we  have  those  who  are 
anti-Christ,  wo  must  fight  for  freedom 
of  worship.  Unknown  to  Mr.  Bray,  ap- 
parently, is  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  thing  we  will  lose  when  we  refuse 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  rights,  and 
kill   we  must! 

He  says  that  we  must  not  kill  the 
criminal.  I  hope  when  a  killer  stalks 
him  to  take  his  life,  knowing  there  will 
be  no  punishment,  he  will  still  be  able 
to  say,   "Do  not  kill." 

True,  if  everyone  lived  a  life  in 
Christ,  there  world  be  no  killing.  But 
the  sad  fact  is  that  not  everyone  be- 
lieves or  lives  as  Christ  taught. 

Even  our  liberal  churches  no  longer 
believe  or  teach  Christ.  They  are  afraid 
that  if  they  say,  "You  are  a  sinner  and 
must  be  saved  by  grace,"  they  will  no 
longer  have  a  crowd. 

We  Get  What  We  Ask  For 

IRA  W.  DAVIS,  Age  97 

Parkersburg,  W.Va. 

The  article  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill- 
Revisited  attracted  my  attention.  I  think 
we  all  know  what  it  means,  but  seem- 
ingly, we  are  afraid  to  tell  it  to  the 
world.  Our  country  now  is  fighting  an 
almost  endless  war.  Why  are  we  doing 
it?  All  these  killings  over  the  world 
are  giving  us  just  what  we  are  asking 
for.  All  this  unrest  we  are  seeing — is  it 
not  hinged  on  the  same  cause?  Keep 
this  up  and  we  will  have  a  change  of 
parties  every  four  years.  Keep  killing 
our  young  men  in  continued  war  and 
it  will  come  back  to  us  with  a  double 
finish. 

How  easy  it  would  be — and  yet  so 
hard — to  set  up  a  United  Nations  or- 
ganization that  would  be  a  lifesaver. 
Every  country  of  the  world  would  get 
an  equal  share  of  this  blessing.  Should 
some  nation  want  to  ride  over  some 
other  country,  the  UN  could,  in  many 
ways  without  shooting,  draw  this  nation 
into  line. 

Do  you  think,  if  the  church  would 
advocate  this,  it  would  be  discarded? 

Cod  Was  Left  Out 

JOHN   C.   STEIN 

Hastings,    Nebr. 

I  do  not  understand  why  you  would 
publish  an  article  like  the  one  by 
Robert  E.  Eaton  in  your  January  issue, 
J/  Your  Child  Says  'I'll  Do  as  I  Please!' 
[page  24]. 

Nowhere  in  the  entire  article  did  I 
find  anything  mentioned  about  God.  I 
don't  think  anything  was  left  out  on 
how  to  deal  with  young  people  except 
relying   on   help   from   the   Almighty. 

I  think  God  is  the  source  of  all  help 
and   is    willing    and    able    to    stand    by 
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parents  to  help  with  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. God  has  made  it  possible  to  bring 
children  into  the  world,  and  I  don't 
think  for  one  minute  that  he  would 
say  to  paients  when  children  are  born, 
"You  are  on  your  own  now."  If  parents 
will  put  one  hand  into  the  hands  of 
God,  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  child 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  credit  to  his 
parents  and  to  their  God.  We  have  a 
great  God,  and  I  know  he  is  big 
enough   to   do   it. 

'Notebook'  Appreciated 

RAYMOND  M.  VEH,  Retired  Editor 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  Youth 
Publications 

Thiensville,    Wis. 

Permit  me  to  express  appreciation  for 
Willmon  L.  White's  Appalachian  Note- 
book [January,  page  65].  The  observa- 
tions he  registered  are  pertinent,  and 
the  information  he  presented  is  needed 
by  our  church  constituency  to  appre- 
ciate the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
the  region. 

Three  times  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  lead  Religious  Emphasis  Weeks  at 
our  Red  Bird  Settlement  School  in 
Beverly,  Ky.  Then  in  the  publication 
Builders,  which  I  edited,  in  the  past 
several  years  were  carried  articles  on 
Heart  and  Hand  House,  Philippi,  W.Va., 
its  work  and  outreach.  Thus,  I  could 
very  well  have  sensitivity  to  the  ma- 
terial Mr.  White  so  ably  penned. 

Combined  Efforts  Essential 

STEWART  K.   WRIGHT 

Resource    Development    Specialist 

New  York  State  Co-operative 
Extension 

Norwich,  N.Y. 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  reading 
Willmon  L.  White's  Appalachian  Note- 
book in  the  January  issue.  I  am  as- 
signed to  work  with  the  Appalachian 
Program  in  four  New  York  counties 
and  am  also  a  Sunday-school  teacher  in 
First  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Oneonta,  N.Y. 

I  have  been  extremely  busy  working 
with  the  Appalachian  Program  relative 
to  industrial  development,  educational 
development,  utilizing  vocational - 
education  schools,  development  of 
community  colleges  and  other  facilities. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  church  has  become  so 
much  involved  in  the  Appalachia  effort. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  been  done, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  has  been 
a  rather  piecemeal  effort.  As  Mr.  White 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
article,  private  and  public  efforts  must 
be  combined  to  make  some  semblance 
of  impact  on  the  problems  of  this  part 
of  the  country. 

I  would  be  interested  in  discussing 
with  church  people  here  how  they 
might  contribute  to  this  kind  of  effort. 
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CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 

1020  West  94th  Street       -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 
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AGE  SPOTS 


FADE  THEM  OUT 

♦Weathered  brown  spots  on  the  | 
surface  of  your  hands  and  face 
tell  the  world  you're  getting  old — perhaps 
before  you  really  are.  Fade  them  away  with 
ESOTERICA,  that  medicated  cream  that 
breaks  up  masses  of  pigment  on  the  skin, 
helps  make  hands  look  white  and  young 
again.  Not  a  cover-up.  Acts  in  the  skin — 
not  on  it.  Equally  effective  on  the  face,  neck 
and  arms.  Fragrant,  greaseless  base  for 
softening,  lubricating  skin  as  it  clears  up 
those  blemishes.  Distributed  by  the  trust- 
worthy 56-year-old  Mitchum  laboratory. 
ESOTERICA— at  leading  toiletry  and  drug 
counters.  $2. 
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Take  the  "Ups  and  Downs' 
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Install  an  Indinefk 

There's  no  need  to  sell  your  two-story 
home  because  someone  must  avoid  climb- 
ing stairs.  Install  an  Inclinettc  on  your 
present  stairway  and  ride  upstairs  and 
down  with  the  push  of  a  button. 

Inclinettc  is  a  must  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  and  a  real  convenience  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 

Write  for  new,  free  booklet 

This  colorful  booklet 
tells  about  Inclinettc.  the 
2-passenger  Inclin-ator, 
and  "Elevctte"  —  our 
modern  home  elevator. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

2307  Paxton  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105 
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Dept.   T,  Appomattox,  Virginia     24522 
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DIRECTOR  OP  CHRISTIAN  KUUCATION  for 
Church  "f  800  members  located  in  ;>  college 
community  of  10,000.  Emphasis  on  youth  work 
and  music  Salary  open.  Single  person  pre- 
"I.  Send  inquiry  to  Rev.  Eldon  L.  Parmer, 
B04  Eaat  Wilson  Vvenue,  Menomonie,  Wiacon- 
S  1761. 
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VISIT  LOV1  IV    LANE  THE  Mother  Church  ..f 
American    Methodism   and   the   MuBeura   of   the 
Historical  Society,  St    Paul  A   22nd 
altimore;   Maryland     21-218. 
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Even  though  our  part  of  Appalachia  is 
nowhere  near  as  bad  off  as  the  areas 
farther  south,  I  feel  that  a  combined  ef- 
fort, utilizing  public  schools,  state  and 
federal  governments,  churches,  and 
other  private  institutions  is  essential  to 
any  long-range  improvements  to  help 
low -income  rural   residents. 

Candles  Burn  in  East,  Too 

CARL    SOULE,    Executive   Secretary 
Division  of  Peace  and  World  Order 
United    Methodist    Board    of 

Christian   Social   Concerns 
New  York,  N.Y. 

In  your  December  article  Christmas 
Around  the  World,  I  noticed  on  page  33 
a  beautiful  picture  of  two  Christmas 
candles  near  the  wall  in  Berlin.  My 
feeling  is  that  this  is  a  perpetuation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  cold  war  and  that 
it  confirms  what  so  many  people  believe 
about  Christmas  candles  in  the  West  but 
not  in  the  East.  We  have  many  thriving 
United  Methodist  congregations  in  East 
Germany,  and  there  are  candles  in  their 
homes  and  churches  at  Christmastime 
as  well  as  in  West  Germany. 

Alcoholism:   Self-inflicted 

MRS.   FRANK  TOWNSEND 

Kirwin,    Kans. 

I  enjoyed  the  December  issue  and 
always  read  Letters  first.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  lady  whose  name  was  with- 
held [see  Alcoholic  Unable  to  Choose, 
page  71]  that  if  alcoholism  is  a  disease, 
it  is  self-inflicted.  If  one  drinks  alcohol, 
it  being  a  drug  and  poison,  you  take 
the  chance  of  becoming  an  alcoholic, 
but  if  you  do  not  drink  it,  you  will  not. 
So  the  solution  to  the  moral  problem 
is  to  leave  it  alone. 

I  agree  with  her  that  the  public  needs 
to  be  educated  to  be  more  aware  of 
the  cause  of  alcoholism  and  to  the 
danger  involved  in  taking  the  first 
drink.  We,  the  public,  are  just  sitting 
back  and  letting  the  big  producers  of 
alcoholic  drinks  take  over  on  the  tele- 
vision and  all  the  advertising  media.  It 
is  time  we  woke  up  and  did  something 
about   it. 

Boycott  Support  Unchristian 

MRS.    ALDIS    DUNTON 

Ricetrille,  loua 

Your  December,  1968,  issue  reports: 
"The  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
voted  to  engage  in  an  economic  boycott 
against  the  growers  of  California  table 
grapes  and  support  the  demands  of 
striking  farm  workers  there."  [See 
California  Grape  Boycott  Gets  NCC 
Backing,  page  8.] 

The  NCC  has  been  sadly  misinformed. 
These  are  the  facts,  from  the  Iowa 
Faint  Bureau  Spokesman  of  December 
11.    1968: 

"The   real   issue  involved  in  the  pro- 


posed boycott  is  not  unionization  of 
table  grape  farm  workers  or  wages,  but 
compulsory  unionism.  The  boycott  was 
started  by  a  labor  union-sponsored 
group  in  an  attempt  to  force  growers 
to  require  their  workers  to  belong  to 
this  group." 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  AFL-CIO  Union  has  tried  for  three 
years  to  get  grape  workers  to  join  their 
union  and  only  a  small  percentage  have 
joined.  So  now  they  are  trying  a  nation- 
wide boycott  to  force  the  growers  to 
insist  that  their  workers  join.  Actually 
there  is  no  strike  among  the  workers, 
and  at  least  three  organizations  of 
workers  are  opposing  the  AFL-CIO 
group's  efforts.  Most  of  the  grape 
workers  earn  more  (some  from  $2  to 
$3  an  hour)  because  of  piece  rates  than 
they  would  under  the  $1.65  an  hour 
minimum   wage   in   California. 

Now  the  Iowa  Council  of  Churches  is 
following  the  action  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Kenneth  Thatcher,  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  secretary,  called  the  boy- 
cott "a  very  dangerous  thing"  and  urged 
the  state's  county  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
to  oppose  the  church  councils'   efforts. 

I  think  this  action  by  the  Iowa  and 
National  Councils  of  Churches  is  un- 
christian. 


A    Rendezvous    With    Life 

ELEANOR  KLINE  HEATH 

Indianapolis,   2nd. 

Very  belatedly,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  contribution  to  the  controversy 
which  was  started  in  your  Letters 
columns  by  the  poem  by  Thelma  L. 
Beach,  My  Mother's  Death  [July,  1968, 
page  56].  I  agree  with  the  sentiments 
Mrs.  Beach  expressed. 

Here,  with  apologies  to  Alan  Seeger 
(American  poet,  1888-1916,  who  wrote  I 
Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Death),  are 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject: 

MY    RENDEZVOUS 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Lije! 
Tis  Life,  not  Death,  1  will  embrace  .  .  . 
No     fear    have     I;    no    dread     of    the 

"unknown" — 
With  eager  heart  I  wait,  as  for  a  tryst 
with  One  I  love  and  trust  .   .  . 
And  yearning  thus,  I  find  the  gift  of  Life 
in   each   new  day  that  comes. 
Joy  floods  my  soul.  I  hear  the  voice  of 

God: 
"Death     is     a     sleep — then     Life     that 

dawns." 

This  isn't  particularly  profound 
theology — but  it  is  very  real  to  me.  And 
I  am  not  an  old  lady  waiting  for  death 
as  an  escape  from  reality.  I  was  about 
35  or  so  when  I  wrote  this  in  rebuttal 
lo  I  Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Death 
which  always  has  been  held  up  as  some 
sort  of  heroic  attitude  toward  that 
inescapable  fate  we  all  must  meet.  To 
me,  each  new  day  is  a  new  gift  of  life, 
and,  to  the  Christian,  death  is  but 
another  kind  of  night  before  a  new  day. 
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;  as  we  hear  in  the  sounds  of  our 

world  the  creative  music  of  the  spheres: 

the  thunder  of  the  sea,  the  silence 

of  the  plains,  the  tumult  of  the  storm, 

the  haunting  melody  of  the  bird  in 

the  night— we  would  reach  out 

beyond  ourselves  to  express  to  thee 

the  glory  that  shines  in  cfut  hearts 

and  illuminates  our  minds  and 

makes  us  children  of  God. 

Help  us  to  see  new  things,  to  hear 

new  things,  to  find  thy  hand  in 

all  about— that  we  may  be  conscious 

that  we  are  not  creators  of  the 

earth  but  inhabitants;  not  the 

originators  of  life  but  trustees. 


MM: 


—  Robert  J.  Gisler 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALASKA 
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NBELIEVABLV  BIG,  bountiful  Alaska  has  al- 
ways lured  the  trapper,  miner,  fisherman,  explorer, 
hunter,  and  homesteader.  Yet  no  group  in  Alaskan  his- 
tory looms  larger  in  importance  than  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries who  also  brought  raw  courage,  resourcefulness, 
and  tireless  dedication  to  the  new  land — plus  an  unself- 
ish interest  in  people  and  in  the  destiny  of  that  vast 
ten  iron   itself. 

By  dog  team,  packtrain,  sailing  ship,  river  steamer, 
and  on  foot,  missionaries  of  many  denominations  jour- 
neyed  to  all  corners  of  that  far  land.  They  did  not  come 
for  adventure,  gain,  or  greed,  but  to  build  churches, 


schools,  hospitals,  homes  for  children,  and  community 
centers — institutions  and  ways  of  life  that  would  pro- 
vide a  firm  foundation  for  Alaska's  eventual  statehood. 

The  influence  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  pres- 
ent since  about  1790,  began  to  wane  after  Alaska  be- 
came U.S.  territory  in  1867.  Then  missionaries  from 
other  denominations  arrived  to  fill  the  spiritual  vacuum 
that  seems  always  to  exist  on  a  wilderness  frontier. 

In  1967,  as  Alaska  prepared  to  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial, a  mural  was  proposed  as  a  tribute  to  the  pioneer 
missionaries  who  had  such  a  profound  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  state.   The   idea  was  suggested   by   the   Rev. 
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Walter  Hays,  executive  director  of  Christian  education 
for  the  Alaska  Mission  of  The  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  president  of  the  Alaska  Council  of  Churches.  The 
6-foot  by  12-foot  painting,  on  exhibit  at  various  times 
throughout  the  state,  is  the  work  of  Rie  Munoz,  a  well- 
known  Alaska  artist.  It  is  based  largely  on  the  book 
Cry  in  the  Wilderness  by  Tay  Thomas,  wife  of  state 
^Senator  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  was  commissioned  by 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Rasmuson  of  Anchorage.  It  cov- 
ers almost  180  years  of  Christian  missionary  effort  in 
Alaska,  beginning  with  Russian  Orthodox  priests  and 
continuing  with  work  by  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

— Herman  B.  Teeter 


What  the  mural  shows:  (1)  Mrs.  Agnes 
Newhall,  early  Methodist  missionary, 
reads  the  Bible  to  orphans  at  Alaska's 
Jesse  Lee  Home.  (2)  William  Duncan,  An- 
glican, who  spent  60  years  among  the  In- 
dians. (3)  Dr.  Joseph  Romig,  Moravian 
medical  missionary.  (4)  Tillie  Paul  trans- 
lates the  Bible  into  the  Tlingit  tongue.  (5) 
Episcopal  Bishop  Peter  Rowe  worked  with 
both  the  natives  and  the  gold  seekers.  (6) 
Jennie  Rasmuson,  Swedish  Covenant 
missionary,  arrives  at  Yakutat.  (7)  The 
spruce  tree  symbolizes  Spruce  Island, 
home  of  the  saintly,  eccentric,  Russian 
Orthodox  Father  Herman.  (8)  Episcopal 
Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck,  the  first  man 
to  conquer  Mount  McKinley. 

(9)  Archbishop  Veniaminof,  who  did 
more  than  any  other  to  build  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Alaska.  (10)  Mission- 
aries bring  reindeer  among  the  starving 
Eskimos.  (11)  Catholic  nuns  nurse  the  sick 
in  hospitals,  and  (12)  Orthodox  steeples 
still  rise  in  coastal  villages.  (13)  The  Rev. 
Tollef  Brevig,  Norwegian  Lutheran  mis- 
sionary, who  traveled  by  dog  team.  (14) 
Present  as  always  where  needed— the  Sal- 
vation Army.  (15)  Sheldon  Jackson,  Pres- 
byterian, father  of  Alaska's  early  school 
system.  (16)  Bishop  Crimont  and  other 
Catholic  missionaries  used  small  steam- 
boats to  reach  the  people  while  S.  Hall 
Young  (17),  early  Presbyterian  missionary 
frequently  traveled  by  canoe. (  He  is  shown 
with  the  renowned  naturalist,  John  Muir, 
who  sometimes  went  along.) 
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Rapidmix.  It's  easy.  It's  quick. 

Only  one  word  describes  Fleischmann's 

new  Rapidmix  way  to  easy  yeast  baking. 

Revolutionary!  No  more  dissolving  the 

yeast,  worrying  about  water  temperature 

or  warming  the  bowl.  Just  add  Fleischmann's 

Yeast  to  your  other  dry  ingredients  and 

bake  away.  The  results?  Sensational! 


For  exciting  Rapidmu  recipes   Just  send  25c  in  cash  tor  handling  and  mailing  to  Fleischmann's  Treasury  of  Yeast  Baking,  Box  20D,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York  10559 

(Orders  without  zip  code  cannot  be  accepted.) 
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Jersey  Money,  Manpower  Needed  in  Biafra 
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Church  Channels  Offered 


Dr.  J.  Harry  Haines,  director  of  the 
United  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief,  meeting  with  denominational 
officials  in  Philadelphia  recently,  urged  an 
area  set-up,  with  local-church  gifts  going 
to  UMCOR,  thence  directly — without  pro- 
motional deductions — to  Biafra. 

UMCOR  participates,  with  other 
churches,  in  the  only  government-approved 
program. 

c4  Service  0/  Jjgktd 

TANE's  editor  as\ed  a  resident  of  the 
Methodist  Home  in  Ocean  Grove  how 
Christmas  is  observed  there — aside  jrom 
the  merriment  of  visits  from  friends  and 
the  receiving  of  gifts  from  churches.  What 
follows  is  her  description  of  worship,  with 
all   names — including   her  own — omitted. 

Subdued  lights  and  the  throbbing  notes 
of  an  organ  prelude  hushed  the  residents 
that  night.  They  had  gathered  to  watch 
their  annual  Service  of  Lights  at  sundown 
— a  truly  spiritual  experience. 

From  the  Call  to  Worship  by  the  gen- 
eral director,  eyes  and  hearts  followed  the 
counselors,  bearers  of  the  Light,  approach- 
ing the  seven-branched  candelabra  on  the 
altar.  It  burst  into  a  warm  glow  before 
the  single  Christ  Candle. 

They  turned  next  to  light  the  candle 
held  by  each  resident,  thus  diffusing  the 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  their  midst. 

A  reader  invited  all  to  "Walk  in  the 
Light" — so  as  better  to  know  their  Lord. 

The  climax  of  the  service  occurred  when 
the  superintendent  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tains to  reveal  the  lighted  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  sanctuary,  banked  high 
with  countless  poinsettias. 

It  was  truly  a  "joy  to  the  world!" 
— A  Resident 

AN  INVITATION 

Pastors,  church  or  membership  secre- 
taries or  other  officials  are  invited  to  send 
names  representing  at  least  50  years  mem- 
bership in  the  same  church  (or  one 
merged  into  it)  to  this  Together  Area 
News  Edition. 

Those  with  greatest  "seniority" — as 
many  as  space  permits — will  be  honored 
in  the  May  issue.  Send  names,  with  year 
of  joining,  to  the  Rev.  Paul  N.  Jewett, 
26-28  Main  St.,  Kingston,  N.J.  08528,  by 
March  1. 


Volunteer  Service  Asked 


Every  Day  Is 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

In  Biafra 


^Hatcn-ing.  OtdetJ 

South  Jersey  organizers  of  the  Fund 
for  Reconciliation  have  utilized  the  Feb- 
ruary 17  district  meetings  to  remind  100,- 
000  United  Methodists  of  a  clear  need  for 
unity  of  spirit  and  harmony  of  plans  as 
they  appeal  for  at  least  $225,000  over  the 
next  10  months. 

Pastors  and  church  officials  already  have 
made  their  own  private  commitments  to 
the  Fund  for  Reconciliation,  before  going 
to  anybody  else. 

Early  March  is  devoted  to  explaining 
fully  the  program,  and  seeking  support 
from  official  or  administrative  boards. 

March   23   is   Fund   for    Reconciliation 

Day  throughout  the  SNJ  Conference. 

*       *      * 

For  United  Methodist  women  in  the 
Northeast  Jurisdiction,  March  21  to  23 
marks  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of 
the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
at  Tremont  Street  Church  in  Boston. 

A  special  drama  is  included  in  the  two- 
day  program  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 


The  United  Methodist  Church  in  New 
Jersey  and  adjacent  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania communities,  is  being  mobilized 
in  support  of  the  Biafran  Relief  Program. 

While  funds  are  beginning  to  get 
through  to  breakaway  Biafra,  a  small  sec- 
tion of  Nigeria  in  fear  of  extinction,  thou- 
sands are  dying  every  week.  Many  victims 
are  children  who,  even  if  they  live,  may 
never   regain  physical  or  mental   health. 

Doctors,  nurses,  dietitians,  social  work- 
ers, and  supply  and  transportation  experts 
are  asked  to  volunteer  for  short  terms  of 
service  in  the  war-ravaged  and  famine- 
ridden  land.  Volunteers,  having  received 
orientation  training  by  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, will  get  "minimum  support  and  as 
much  protection  as  we  can  give." 

U.S.  Now  Helping 

The  U.S.  government  has  been  reluctant 
to  become  directly  involved,  due  to  inter- 
national considerations,  but  has  been 
moved,  in  part  by  humanitarian  outcry, 
to  encourage  the  relief  program,  recogniz- 
ing efforts  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
agencies,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Five  huge  C-47  cargo  planes,  priced  at 
$1  million  each,  have  been  sold  for  $3,000 
apiece,  with  repurchase  options,  to  Nord- 
church  Airlines,  chartered  by  Christians  in 
the  U.S.,  Finland,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.    Sailing  vessels  are  also  used. 

Film  Showing  Urged 

Area  churches  may  be  informed  of 
Biafran  need  through  the  use  of  a  16mm 
black  and  white  sound  film,  The  Biafran 
Tragedy.  (This  is  NOT  recommended  for 
viewing  by  children.)  Prints  of  the  film 
are  available  in  both  conference  offices, 
in  Madison  and  Cherry  Hill.  In  the  SNJ 
Conference,  at  least,  personal  pick-up  and 
return  of  the  film  is  required. 

Service  volunteers  have  been  asked  to 
contact  one  of  the  missions  executives: 
Dr.  Franklin  T.  Buck,  P.  O.  Box  300, 
Cherry  Hill;  or  Dr.  Harry  W.  Goodrich, 
1  Campus  Drive,  Madison. 

Other  members  of  the  area  Committee 
on  Biafra,  named  by  Bishop  Taylor,  are: 
The  Rev.  R.  E.  Acheson,  the  Rev.  George 
Watt,  Jr.,  Dr.  David  Fluck,  Dr.  Clair 
Black,  the  Rev.  Mrs.  M.  Lundgren,  Mrs. 
Herbert  E.  Howe,  Sr.,  the  Rev.  Jay  K. 
Helms,  the  Rev.  David  A.  Wilson,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Grace  Lacy. 
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It's  'Buck  Hill  Fever7 — and  They  Love  It! 


Mr.    Outer) 


Mr.    Badeau 


About  this  nine  every  \c.ir  an  odd 
malady  afflicts  Nj  Methodists — both  lay 
and  clergy.  When  they  close  their  eyes 
they  seem  to  sec  fawn-brown  streaks 
skittering  across  a  dazzling  while  pano- 
rama. Pungent  odors— as  of  apples — assail 
them.  There's  a  persistent  buzzing  in 
t lit-  ears — strangely  like  the  sound  of  a 
political   "bull  session." 

Oldtimers  know  the  signs.  They  call  it 
Muck  Hill  Fever" — faster,  cheaper,  and 
a  lot  more  fun  than  the  Hong  Kong  Flu. 
In  a  couple  of  days  or  so  it's  gone — along 
with  at  least  $40 — and  one  can  settle 
down  to  finish  out  the  winter.  He  can 
even  do  a  better  job  for  his  church  than 
if  he  had  stayed  well. 

This  year  it  hit  the  preachers  first.  It 
reached  its  peak  about  February  4  to  6, 
while  more  than  300  of  them  were  at  The 


Many   are   cold,    but   few   are   frozen.   Jitneys 
will  soon  take  them  to  The  Inn.   (Below) 


Bishop   Mathews  Bishop  Taylor 

Inn,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  They  called  it 
a  Convocation  on  the  Christian  Ministry, 
but  lots  of  simple  troubles  have  high- 
sounding  titles. 

A  team  of  doctors  did  what  they  could 
for  them.  Philadelphia  pastor,  the  Rev. 
George  H.  Omen  talked  to  them  about 
the  preaching.  A  wise  man  from  the 
Middle  East,  John  S.  Badeau,  cautioned 
them  not  to  get  caught  between  Jews  and 
Arabs.  Boston  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews 
checked  their  ecumenics.  Their  own  fam- 
ily physician,  Dr.  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr., 
was  reluctant  to  prescribe,  but  willing  to 
advise. 

They  quieted  down  some  when  singing 
with  pianist  James  C.  Rupert,  but  got 
quite  excited  by  Lester  Berenbroick's  Drew 
Chorus. 

They're   probably   fully   recovered    now. 

Laymen  Are  Next 

Buck  Hill  Fever  being  so  contagious, 
men  and  women  all  over  eight  or  nine 
conferences  are  reported  to  be  showing 
the  signs  of  it,  with  the  peak  expected 
during  the  Middle  Atlantic  Adult  Con- 
vocation, March   13  to  16. 

Their  doctors  are  called  a  "Traica 
Team"  for  Ministries  in  Times  of  Crisis: 
Dr.  Wilmer  Bell  from  Maryland;  Dr. 
Waller  Hazzard  from  Philadelphia;  and 
Dr.  Ulysses  S.  Estelow,  Jr.,  World  Council 
delegate.  Practically  everybody  is  invited 
but  they'd  better  be  sick  $51.20  worth! 


|      REDUCED  FOR  CLEARANCE 

Weeks  after  Halloween,  Good  Shepherd 
in  Bergenfield  was  imploring  some 
kiddies  who  went  out  UNICEFing  to 
bring  back  their  collection  cartons. 

For  families  to  study  BEFORE  times 
of  sorrow  and  stress  Leonia  offers  par- 
ishioners a  pointed  pamphlet  on  the 
funeral  as  a  mixture  of  Christian  elements 
and   pagan   Egyptian   customs. 

Anxious  not  to  disturb  a  wedding  in 
the  Titusville  Church  next  door,  thought- 
ful neighbors  asked  fire  laddies  to  be  quiet 
while  coming  to  put  out  a  blaze  in  their 
house. 

In  Clarksboro,  S.NJ,  Zion  (former  EL'B) 
church  graciously  took  the  name  Evan- 
gelical, because  the  former  Methodist 
church  was  also  named  Zion. 

Those  were  live  shepherds  at  Morrow 
Memorial,  Maplewood's  outdoors  creche. 
MYFers  manned  the  display  for  two  hours 
each  of  three  nights  before  Christmas, 
loaded  to  the  muffler  with  hot  chocolate 
anti-freeze. 

A  group  of  fourth  to  sixth  grade  girls 
specializing  in  Bible  study,  recreation, 
crafts  and  service  projects  at  Bergen  High- 
lands calls  itself  the  Mod  Squad. 

Towaco,  NNJ,  about  45  minutes  awaj 
from  Times  Square,  wasn't  far  enough 
from  "the  madding  crowd,"  invited  fami- 
lies to  join  in  a  New  Year's  service-celebra- 
tion way  up  in  the  woods — at  Camp 
Aldersgate. 

Relay  editor  Bob  Beyer  told  St.  An- 
drew's—Cherry Hillers  a  dollar  to  UMCOR 
would  send  300  pounds  of  food  overseas — 
18  times  what  CARE  could  do!  They  be- 
lieved him — 56  tons  worth  for  Biafra — 
saved  from  their  Christmas  card  money. 

Ever  since  General  Conference  United 
United  Methodist  Church,  Jersey  City 
(merger  of  Emory  and  Simpson-Grace), 
has  been  scratching  around  for  a  new 
name.  Ballots  are  counted  and  as  of 
January  1  it  became  official:  Christ 
Church. 


Three  of  the  40-member  Drew  College  Choir 
that  sang  for  the  Clergy  Convocation. 
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Trenton  Methodism:  Are  We  Timely — or  Too  Late? 


Following  last  month's  feature  on  Netv- 
iii\,  editor  Paul  Jewell  continues  a  series 
on  the  cities  of  N.f.  to  contribute  to  the 
urban  programs  in  both  conferences  and 
to  support  the  Fund  for  Reconciliation. 

History  and  industry  combine  to  make 
Trenton  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
in  this  corner  of  the  country. 

The  first  settlers  came  from  Burlington 
— some  15  miles  south — in  1680.  By  1714 
landowner  Col.  William  Trent  was  happy 
to  have  the  settlement  called  Trent's 
Town. 

During  the  Revolution,  British  soldiers 
and  German  mercenaries  overran  the 
town,  taking  over  the  churches,  including 
the  Methodist  chapel.  The  legislature  fled 
to  Haddonfield  and  a  few  miles  north, 
Princeton  College  cancelled  classes  in 
Nassau  Hall,  a  hotbed  of  colonial  dissent. 

On  Christmas  night  of  1776,  Gen. 
George  Washington  led  his  troops  across 
the  Delaware  through  floating  ice  to  just 
north  of  Trenton,  then  attacked  the  cele- 
brating enemy,  killing  or  wounding  more 
than   100  and  capturing  900  prisoners. 

Business  and  salesmen  long  have  ap- 
proved the  capital's  trademark:  "Trenton 
Makes — the  World  Takes."  Industry  has 
been  at  home  in  the  city  which  once  had 
six  rolling  mills  and  58  furnaces.  Its 
Roebling  Cable  built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Its  Lenox  China  has  been  used  in  the 
White  House  since  1918.  Plastics,  rubber 
goods,  metal  products,  electrical  machin- 
ery, stone,  clay,  glass,  and  chemicals  are 


The  State  House  symbolizes  the  State,  rich 
in  resource  and  history,  "up-tight"  against 
indignity    and    indifference. 

mittee  chairman,  John  Ewing,  population 
is  down  25,000  in  18  years— to  103,000,  of 
which  40,000  are  Negroes  and  6,000  are 
Spanish-speaking. 

Methodist  evangelist,  George  Whitefield, 
preached  in  "Trent's  Town"  around  1739. 
Capt.  Thos.  Webb  and  Richard  Boardman 
inspired  listeners  in  a  "preaching  house" 
which  had  been  constructed  in  1768.  First 
Church — then  called  Greene  Street — num- 
bered among  it  trustees,  incorporated  in 
1772,    John    Fitch,   inventor   of    the   Cler- 


"Children  of  the 
world,  unite!"  And 
whatever  their  lan- 
guage, they  do,  as  in 
this  class  at  Hamil- 
ton Ave.,  taught  by 
Elpedia  Martinez 
(Sra.  Augustin)  from 
Colom  bia .  They 
should  be  teaching 
US. 


mont  steamboat.  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 
laid  the  cornerstone,  April  22,  1773.  A 
pewter  communion  set  he  gave  the  con- 
gregation was  among  relics  saved  when 
fire  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  third 
structure  in  1956. 
Third  oldest 
United  Methodist 
church  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  heart  of 
Trenton,  with  786 
members  and  excel- 
lent facilities,  First 
Church  is  in  a 
unique  position  to 
provide  leadership 
in  our  enlarged  mis- 
sion    to     the     city.  First  Church 


Dr.  Hawk 


Mr.   Arnold 


District  Superintendent  L.  Burdelle  Hawk 
is  guiding  discussion  of  the  form  such 
mission  should  take. 

Asbury's  pastor,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Arnold,  has  served  the  longest  pastorate 
— 10  years — and  earned  the  respect  of 
civic  leaders  of  all  races. 

Churches,  dates  of  founding  and  pres- 
ent membership  which  may  be  devoted 
to  the  task  of  Methodism  in  Trenton  are: 

1846— Trinity  (470)  following  merger 
with  State  Street,  recently  has  built  across 
from  Trenton  State  College. 

1848— Cadwalader  Heights  (406)  be- 
gan with  an  "assist"  from  Greene  Street, 
called  itself  Warren  Street  until  1912. 

1851 — Wesley  (164)  was  another  mis- 
sion out  of  Greene  Street,  and  known  as 
Union  Street. 

1869— Broad  Street  (219)  enjoyed 
(Continued  on  page  .1-4) 


prominent  among  300  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing interests  clustered  about  the  city. 

The  Cultural  Center,  designed  by  Mont- 
clair  Methodist  Harry  Mahler,  is  now  a 
gleaming  reality  next  to  the  capitol,  its 
Planetarium,  half-a-million-volume  library, 
and  half-a-million  objects  museum,  draw- 
ing (you  guessed  it)  half-a-million  visitors 
annually. 

Rider  College,  Trenton  State,  and 
Trenton  Junior  College  are  educational 
assets. 

U.S.  Highway  l's  running  through 
town,  the  nearness  of  the  NJ  Turnpike, 
and  project  extensions  of  Nos.  95  and  295 
make  Trenton  accessible  to  all  the  state. 

Kven  so,  according  to  SNJ  Urban  Corn- 


John  Fitch  Way  III,  a  $25  million  low  and  middle  income,  high-rise,  garden  apt.  and  town 
house  development  along  the  Delaware,  may  replace  demolished  slums  and  halt  Trenton's  popu- 
lation loss.  First  Church,  along  with  AME,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Jewish,  Presbyterian  and  labor 
groups,  is  in  sponsoring  non-profit  Kingsbury  Corp.  to  build  it. 
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Michael    DeMauro 


Mrs.    Lundgren 


NEWSMAKERS:  WINTER  '69 

New  Jersey  State  Assemblyman  Chester  Apy  led  Red 
Hank  adults  in  a  discussion  of  "A  Theology  of  Govern- 
ment," isking,  "What  rights  belong  to  a  man  simply 
because  he  is  a  man?" 

Scouting's  highest  award,  the  America  Honor  Medal, 
has  been  voted  by  the  National  Court  to  Michael  De- 
Mauro, member  of  Troop  88,  sponsored  by  Princeton 
Church,  for  rescuing  five  persons  from  heavy  surf.  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  also  has  given  him  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Medal. 

Pulitzer  Prize  author  and  Episcopal  priest,  Dr.  Nathan 
Wright,  was  speaker  at  Plainfield  First  Church  on  "The 
Mobilization  of  Church  and  Synagogue  to  Build  the  City." 

Trinity,  Pennsville,  collegian  Winnie  Peterson  repre- 
sented Pikeville  College  at  a  journalism  confab  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Tina  Favinger,  a  senior  at  Methodist  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Philadelphia,  represented  her  institu- 
tion at  the  annual  Methodist  Student  Nurse  Contest  in 
New  Orleans.    She  is  a  native  of  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Organist-director  at  Grace  Church,  Wyckoff,  Walter 
Schroeder,  is  also  conductor  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Among  NJ  youth  in  the  Peace  Corps  are  Alan  D.  Barone 
in  India  (home  church:  Verona),  and  George  Ritz,  Jr.,  in 
Chile  (home  church:  Trinity  in  Newark). 

For  the  first  time  Methodist  clergy  have  been  welcomed 
in  some  Roman  Catholic  pulpits  during  this  year's  Ecu- 
menical Week  of  Prayer.  Among  those  of  whom  TANK 
learned  were:  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  Harry  Pine,  and  George 
H.  Murphey,  of  SNJ,  and  M.  S.  Torgersen  of  NNJ. 

An  informal  organization  of  individuals  interested  in 
financial  support  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  did 
not  have  to  look  far  to  find  a  successor  to  chairman 
Charles  P.  Taft.  Having  honored  Dr.  Charles  C.  Parlin 
for  services  to  world  ecumenism,  including  a  term  as 
one  of  the  Council's  six  presidents,  they  elected  him  new 
chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

At  Rider  College,  vice-president  of  the  freshman  class  is 
a  Bergenfield,  NNJ,  miss,  Gail  Sorensen. 

Leader  of  WSCS  Day  Apart  services  in  South  Jersey 
at  Marlton  and  Tom's  River  was  nursing  director-mother- 
and  ordained  Glendale  supply  pastor  Mrs.  Miriam 
Lundgren. 

At  Little  Falls,  to  benefit  Church  World  Service,  "the 
stamp  lady"  Katherine  W.  Greh,  has  received,  processed, 
and  sold  an  average  of  $9,000  in  stamps  per  year  for 
the  past  six  years! 
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That's  LAW  in  the  background — the  Capitol 
dome.    Why    not    LOVE    in    the    foreground? 

vigorous  growth,  enlarged  building  twice. 

1872— Hamilton  Avenue  (148)  pro- 
vides Spanish-speaking  Methodists  a  sepa- 
rate worship  room  downstairs,  and  Sunday 
school  rooms. 

1873 — Pearson  Memorial  (815)  was 
called,  in  1857,  Mary's  Chapel,  and  later 
Pearsonville,  is  numerically  largest  in  city. 

1890— St.  Paul  (527)  was  born  in  a 
carpentry  shop  at  160  Passaic  St.  Now  is 
at  W.  State  and  Fisher. 

1893— Broad  Street  Park  (391)  has  en- 
joyed recent  renovations. 

1904 — Chambers  (179)  was  organized 
by  Broad  Street  members  in  1893.  It  is 
currently  linked  with  Greenwood  Avenue. 

1908 — Greenwood  Avenue  (454)  began 
in  Cook  Public  School,  then  set  up  a  tent, 
then  used  a  portable  chapel.  Rugged  jus- 
tice of  its  first — and  most  famous — pastor, 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  continues  in  its 
integration  efforts. 

1925 — Asbury  (364)  as  a  Delaware 
Conference  mission  sought  to  buy  aban- 
doned Methodist  properties,  finally  built 
on  Fountain  Avenue. 


THE  QUESTION:  HOW? 


THE  QUESTION:  WHEN? 
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\   planning  session  for  Greater   Newark   Urban  Consultation  January  Waiting  to  be  "shot"  at  BERGEN   RECORD  photo  lab   (and  it  wasn't 

I-I8,   Mrs.  R.  Rushworth,  I.,  checks  procedure  with,  I.  to  r.:  the  Rev.  St.  Valentine's  Day)    are   United   Methodist  Men's  Club  of  Ridgefleld 

ilph  Stephens;  Supt.  L.  H.  Richards;  Frank  Bussey;  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Park,  N.J.  Member  Bob  Brush  is  paper's  assistant  chief  photographer, 

'illiams.   More  than   300  signed   up  from  two   counties.  His  talent  makes  church  bulletins  really  different! 
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